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SCARLET FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a pretty face. 

It was a pretty, smiling, girlish face. 

The big blue eyes laughed at him from underneath 
the pink-flowered cotton sun bonnet; a smile danced 
over the dimpled cheeks, and drew apart the kissable 
lips. A provoking face—he came very nigh saying 
to himself, a cheeky little face—and yet he was in 
love with it already. 

He was a handsome young fellow, tall and straight. 
Those shoulders of his would, in time, broaden, and 
that chest would expand hugely, but, just then, he 
was as thin as a rat, and as lithe as a panther. 

His dark eyes flashed with conscious pleasure, and 
he twisted and twirled, with a brown hand, a little 
moustache in which he seemed to take a youthful 
pride. His face, dark as a berry with healthful 
exposure to sun, wind, and rain, fairly beamed 
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at the girl, and he shook the wavy mane which fell 
over his shoulders, as in playful chiding. 

She had folded her rounded arms across her breast, 
and, in doing so, the sleeves of her cotton gown had 
turned up just a trifle, and showed the parts which 
the sun had not touched, pink and rosy. No corset 
trammelled that suppie form ; her limbs had as free 
play as was accorded to the creatures of earth or 
heaven. 

He, who had been nurtured amid the dreary 
luxuries and the ghastly refinements of society 
Civilisation, had never thought woman half as lovely 
as he now adjudged the free-born daughter of the 
mountains of the West. 

“Then, yowre not afraid to be here all alone, like 
that?” he asked. 

She looked at him with a mocking, puzzled enquiry. 

“Afeard?” she asked. “Afeared 0’? what?” 

“Tf your father leaves you here alone in this way,” 
the young man continued, “all sorts of things may 
happen. There are some mighty bad men about 
this neighbourhood, I can tell you, and they might 
carry you off and make no bones about it.” 

He looked, at that moment, as if he would have 
dearly liked to be one of those bad men, and as if he 
would have made no bones about it, had he not been 


heartily afraid of that frail beauty. 
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She burst into a laugh, like a ripple of silvery 
chimes. 

“Bad men!” she exclaimed, with her arms akimbo, 
Swaying her body by slightly inclining it to the right, 
and turning up her witching blue eyes at him. “Bad 
men!” she repeated; “TI reckon thar’s shucks on ’em, 
av no small game neither. Thar’s Yutaw Bill. He 
blowed the top of a man’s head off week afore last, 
at the Creek; an’ his pardner, Blotchface IFrenchy; 
he’s bin strung up twice, an’ Bill cut him down agin 
each time. Bad men! I reckon they don’t make ’em 
much badder than them two.” 

“And aren’t you afraid of them?” the young man 
asked, with just a troubled vibration in his voice. 

She laughed again, at her brightest. 

“Afeared o’ them!” she exclaimed. Why, they’re 
afeared o’ me.” 

If the young lady had read the story of Hercules 
and Omphale, and had felt herself transported into 
a mythological age to play the part of the Lydian 
queen, she could not have more derided the thought 
ef danger coming to her from the wild men whom 
her fairy beauty enslaved. 

“Why, look heear, stranger,” she continued, “I 
can twist ’em round my little finger—jest like that.” 
With that, she twiddled the corner of her apron and 


tied it into a knot, Then she put a brown finger into 
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the round hollow, formed underneath the ball of the 
apron corner, and holding it up, shoox it with its 
projecting little cotton point at the young man. 
“That's Yutaw Bill,” she exclaimed, “an’ that’s what 
I’d do with him, if he sarsed me.” With that she 
laughingly snicked the tied apron corner, and sent it 
flying. 

The whole action had been so full of youthful, 
innocent charm of playful defiance, that the young 
man was smitten by it. 

Who, indeed, in that neighbourhood—savage, fero- 
cious, unscrupulous, and murderous though he were— 
would have dared to breathe a harsh word to Lucy. 
Maclane, much less to raise a finger against her? A 
ribald jest, an unkindly word, would have been as 
a seed of dragons’ teeth, from which a horde of 
pitiless, armed avengers would have sprung, and the 
injury or insult would not have been more than a day 
old, ere the offender would have swung from the 
stout limb of a cottonwood tree, or would have lain 
by the roadside riddled with bullets. Lucy Maclane 
was the good fairy of that Rocky Mountain side, as 
she was its queen. 

Men were murdered among the foothills of the 
Eastern Rockies in those days of the fifties, with 
a monotonous frequency. They were lawless times, 
and the pistol, the rifle, and the knife, were the 
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recognised arbiters of disputes. A man was shot. 
His corpse would lie, sometimes for days, festering 
in the sun, before a kindly hand could be found to 
dig an unceremonious hole, into which the body was 
flung, with just so much decency as to be, by a 
stretch of imagery, construed into a semi-civilised 
burial. But he was killed in what was mostly con- 
sidered fair fight—and few manners of fighting were 
considered unfair—and no hand was raised to avenge 
his death, The pistol cracked, and the knife flashed, 
and the blood flowed, and stained the sward, and left 
its dark accusing blotches; but there was no judge. 
Retribution seldom reached the guilty one. The 
wrath of the frontiersman was slow and sluggard; it 
required more than an ordinary murder to rouse it. 

But something like a year previously, a drunken 
half-breed had attempted to kiss Lucy Maclane. The 
cirl had boxed his ears, and being stout of muscle 
herself, and firmly knit in the limbs, she had sent 
him staggering into the dust. The drunken man had 
returned to the assault of defiant maidenly virtue, 
and had been stretched full length at the girl’s fect, 
senseless and bleeding, by a fierce and swinging 
blow from the back of a woodman’s axe, which Lucy 
wielded as scientifically as a man. When he had 
recovered consciousness, he had crawled away, foui- 


ing the air with curses and with threats against 
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Lucy. His words were overheard, and doomed him, 
The girl pleaded for his life—she tried persuasion, 
anger, stern command. All were equally unavailing. 
That half-breed’s body swung for weeks from the 
branch of a red oak, over a chasm many hundreds of 
feet in depth, while the carrion buzzards tore his 
clothes into rags, and picked every shred of flesh from 
the bones. Then it dropped down into the canyon, and 
its pieces lay by the side of the raging mountain 
torrent for months afterwards, until a pack of hungry 
cayutes, venturing thus far mountainwards, one bleak 
night, made short work of them, and erunched them 
up. That half-breed’s fate proved a savage warning, 
and men, whose conversation was habitually studded 
With adjectives and other interpolations of the vilest 
and filthiest sort, became choice and careful in their 
language when Lucy Maclane was the topic of camp- 
fire talk. 

She was barely eighteen, that bright-eyed queen of 
the mountains, and the little vixen knew that she 
held despotic sway over all the inferior male creation 
for many miles around. They all petted her, and 
loaded her with presents; they idolised and spoiled 
her, Yet she was as good, as simple, as true, as 
trusty, as homely, and as kindly ag any country girl 
brought up within sound of English cathedral chimes. 


Many an ailing mountaineer her dainty care nursed 
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back to health and strength; dying men had crossed 
the dark threshold with lighter hearts when fairy 
Lucy’s” soft fingers smoothed their pillows of skins, 
Men would ride for miles and miles out of their way 
to be gladdened by one of Luey’s pretty smiles, and no 
wonder, in that country, where, among a crowd of 
Sioux Squaws, loathly half-breeds, and viler un- 
womanly white women that were dragged by the 
proxenete’s net from the stews of St. Louis or Mem- 
phis into the gambling and dancing hells of the 
frontier traders’ Stations, she alone represented the 
holy attributes of pure womanhood. 

The young man returned to the girl the tin cup 
Which he had drained of its refreshing contents of 
Inountain water. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, as his hand grazed. 
her rosy finger tips. The contact made his palms 
tingle, and his Speech became a little bolder. He 


reined in his prancing horse tightly, and raised him- 


self in his stirrups. “Do you know that you are 
charming, my dear?” he exclaimed, his eyes glisten- 


ing and flashing at her. 


You bet I do,” was the stolid and long-drawn 
reply. 


It shocked the young man first of all, and then made 
him laugh outright. 


“There’s nature here,” he said to himself. “Glorious, 
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unadulterated nature. She is worth fifty Lady 
Evelynes. How I’d make them all jump if I brought 
her into the drawing-room at Chauncey Towers.” 

“Then it’s two miles, you say,” he continued, “to 
Dick Ashland’s.” j | 

“Jest about that,” the girl replied; “an’ that hoss 
o yewrn’s got to wriggle a bit less, I reckon, or 
yew’ll git to the canyon bottom instead o’ Dick Ash- 
land’s. The path ain’t much more’n a yard wide at 
Blacknose Corner, an’ yew’ve jest got to keep his 
nose straight, or down yew’ll go into the alder bushes.” 

“Thank you for the warning, my dear,” the young 
man retorted. “Old Sam and I have gone up and 
down many a bad mountain road before to-day, and 
I think we'll manage to wriggle round Blacknose 
Corner. Good-bye,” he exclaimed, putting spurs to 
his horse and kissing his hand to her. 

Lucy looked after him as he galloped up the moun- 
tain path. The sounds of his horse’s hoofs, and the - 
clatter of his rifle against his powder flask became 
less and less audible, but she still saw him turn, and 
turn again, waving his hat back to her. Then he 
disappeared among the ereat pines and the stunted 
cedars, and Lucy shading her eyes with her hands 
against the fierce glare of the midday sun scanned the 
point beyond the small forest where she knew he 
would emerge. There a little pale streak seamed tha 
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side of the mountain, and opposite the bare and naked 
edge of the bluish-brown rock the further side of 
the yawning chasm loomed dark and fierce. Pre- 
sently a diminutive figure on horseback seemed to 
crawl out of the deep green of the cedars beyond, and!” 
to move like a fly along the precipitous mountain f ace 
until it disappeared around the bend. 

“He's more hensum than Dave,” Luey said to 
herself; “an’ smarter, an’ I guess he looks like good 
Tit.” 

She rolled up her sleeves and returned to the small 
round wash-tub that stood on a block of wood by the 
door of the log cabin. She dipped her hands into the 
white and opal foam that glistened with prismatic 
colours in the sunlight, and soon was busy at her 
homely work. 

From where she stood the rough path led down 
the jagged mountain pass, across the broken and 
rock-strewn ground, to the vast plains that stretched 
to the east; brown deserts of sun-dried wilderness 
where the semi-tropical heat had scorched the sparse 
grass to cinders, where even the lazy wind stirred up 
myriads of little clouds of brown sandy dust, appear- 
ing from the distance like so many smoking bonfires 
Looking backwards, looking to the right, looking to 
the left, the wild stupendous solitude of the Rockies 
rose in rugged chaotic piles of dead browns and 
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blues, against which the blotches of vegetation here 
and there glowed darkly, whilst peak on peak, 
looming more distantly, became airier and bluer, 
until, there beyond, the faintest outlines elistened in 
the summer sunshine. 

Far away to the north and far away to the south 
the great mountain chain stretched out ciant arms, 
nearly half encircling the vast tract of prairie that 
swelled away from the foot-hills. To the north, 
one peak lifted its head higher than its peers, like a 
solemn. sentinel guarding the mountain approach. 
To the south two twin peaks towered, seemingly from 
the base of the plains, that there stretched arid, 
sandy, and hungry, with but one tiny thread of water 
eladdening the eye by its refreshing gleam. 

Around the pioneer’s hut, however, nature had 
been liberal of her gifts. The upland was green with 
pleasant foliage, and the long, soft, thin grass throve 
even where the foot of man and beast had done its 
best to crush it out of existence. Wild flowers and 
luxuriant ferns intermingled in welcome profusion, 
and behind every rock and every boulder some tiny 
eraceful greenery struggled for life. 

Tt was a truly pleasant spot on that glorious, blazing 
summer day, but it made one shudder to think what 
it would be like in winter, when the great pine-clad 


ridges and the deep gorges would alike become as a 
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homie of the hurricane, where it would roar, and rage, 
and howl, and shriek, filling the air with a hail of 
broken branches and frozen snow, driving great 
drifts of the white icy masses against the hillsides — 
and piling them against the trees; whilst beyond, the 
great plain would be as one white sheet, appalling 
with its frigid monotony—whilst scattered rocks; up- 
rooted trees and huge jagged pine-stems would shape 
themselves into one chaotic, treacherous mass under- 
neath the snowy coverlet; whilst all traces of road or 
trail would be effaced, and the intrepid frontiersman 
would be left to fight with the elements in addition to 
his natural enemies. 

George Maclane was well-seasoned in Rocky 
Mountain experiences. He was one of the first to 
build a stout and roomy log cabin where previously 
but trappers’ huts and Indian lodges had existed; 
and more than that, year in year out, summer 
sun or winter snow, he lived there with his child, 
Frontiersmen; trappers, and traders asked them- 
selves in wonderment why George Maclane—- 
“Treckled George,” they called him—had chosen such 
a place for his home when all the country between 
the Sangre de Christo and Pike’s Peak stood open 
to him, and rumour had it that Freckled George was 
searching the mountains for gold. Men had looked 


for the precious metal in those rocky fastnesses 


aot 
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before that day, and had come back with heavy 
hearts and light pouches: When the matter was 
mentioned to Maclane, he grinned and shook his head, 
and said “Rot! Cayn’t a man abide whar he likes, 
‘without a lot o’ hulkin’ loafin’ hoosiers a tryin’ 
nek best to stick their fingers in his -pie?” 
As George was known to be not slow with his pistol 
and his knife, the enquiries invariably stopped at 
that point. 
—TLucy had finished her task; and was engaged in 
spreading out the flannels and other articles of 
household wear upon a piece of smooth green sward 
that seemed strangely out of place amid its wild 
surroundings. That being done, she emptied the tub 
and carried it to the small outhouse by the side of 
the cabin. Then she wiped the log, and, fetching her 
knitting from within the cabin, sat herself down. 

Lucy’s little brain was busy. That handsome, 
bright, dark-eyed stranger had upset its maiden 
equilibrium. The knitting made but poor progress, 
and more than once Lucy had to undo what she had 
completed, and to recommence it. Suddenly she rose 
and stamped her foot in a petty temper. 

“Waal,” she exclaimed, in pretty irritation, “it 
cayn’t be that I’m that nuts on him, and ony seen 
him jest this once, an’ know no more about him 


than about the man in the moon, And don’t care 
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to know,” she added, with another stamp of the tiny 
foot. “Thar!” 

A student of female nature would have had his 
doubts about Miss Lucy’s sincerity in her last asser- 
tion. Woman is alike all over the world, and the 
daughter of the Rockies has most of the attributes 
of her city sister. To desire an object, and to persist 
in asserting to herself and to others that she does not 
care for it a bit, is one of the frailer sex’s privileges 
and idiosyncrasies. 

Lucy sat on that log, fitfully dashing away now and 
then at her knitting; at other times staring in front 
of her, while her work lay untouched in her lap, and 
the hours passed and the shadows lengthened without 
Lucy perceiving the change. 

The girl was accustomed to be left alone there for 
days, and nights, too, for that. Bands of Indians 
could not approach the spot without timely notice 
reaching her, and against solitary marauders a couple 
of double-barrelled rifles and half-a-dozen pistols 
that alwavs hung ready loaded on the cabin wall, 
afforded her sufficient protection. . Not a soul could 
get near the place without arousing the vigilance and 
the fierce warning of the watch dogs—huge mongrel 
“nelish mastiffs—that guarded the cabin, and whose 
noisy barking re-echoed among the mountains for 


miles when Lucy took them for a run up the hill-side. 
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The swift dusk was already set in on the moun- 
tains when the girl shook herself together, and, 
fetching a wooden platter from the store-house, 
climbed among the wild raspberry bushes that 
covered the hill side at the back of the cabin, and 
collected a plentiful supply of the delicious fruit. 
Then she entered the hut and set the big rough table 
ready with a joint of roast venison, which she supple- 
mented with corn cake and big-horn fat, 

Anon, the distant thump-thump, thump-thump, of 
horses’ feet on rough, rocky ground vibrated on the 
evening breeze. It drew nearer. and came clatter- 
clatter un the hill. The cirl prepared the three 
great spouting branches of the huge and ponderous 
Mexican metal lamp with natural wool wicks and 
rough oil, and placed it in the centre of the byr 
table. 

It grows dark very suddenly in those’ mountain 
solitudes, where the sun dips down behind the giant, 
crags, lining their edges with purple and gold, and 
dying away in a lurid glory, which it leaves to 
mingle on the horizon arch with the softer hues of 
topaz and sapphire, and to fade away blue and cold 
in the far East. 

It was nearly night when the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs ceased directly in front of the cabin, and a 
ringing “Wagh” echoed on the hillside. Lucy replied 
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with a “Wagh” which had a feminine and cheerful 
vigour of its own, and a moment afterwards a tall, 
wiry man pushed aside the bearskin hanging which 
covered the door, and, with a hearty “Waal, what 
cheer, Lucy?” caught the young lady round the 
waist and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Thar,” he exclaimed; while the girl disengaged 
herself, “I reckon it ain’t every man that’s got a 
daughter like my Lucy to keep house for him while 
he’s a prairie-loafin’s Heyar, Dave!” he shouted, 
“our meat’s cut thick an’ no snakes.” 

George Maclane was a man whom one would have 
thought a dangerous customer—long, gaunt, and 
thin, though his shoulders stood out broad and 
square. He had a pair of piercing, little, greyish- 
brown eyes, the cold glitter of which contrasted 
curiously with his joviality at that moment. His 
lips were thin and nearly bloodless, the square jaws 
betokened dogged determination. His upper lip was 
clean shaven, but his long hair and tuft of beard 
had changed from its former indistinct sandy colour 
to an equally indistinct mixture of grey and fawn. 
One freckled cheek was disfigured by a deep scar, 
where a knife had cut through the flesh and had left 
a wound which had never quite healed. If a man 
had read that face for its characteristics, he would 


have found cruelty and greed written plainly there, 
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and he would have wondered how such a man came 
to be the father of so lovely a girl as Lucy. There 
were stories abroad of George Maclane’s beautiful 
wife, now long since dead, about whom even Lucy 
| had but the faintest recollections, and whose name 
was never mentioned by, or in the presence of, 
I’'reckled George without the mountaineer baring 
his head. Thus, I once saw a tiger cub lick the face 
of a dog that had grown up withit. There is no man 
so vicious that there is not some corner left pure and 
undefiled in his heart. 

The bearskin was raised once again, and a younger 
man entered. He was nearly as tall as George 
Maclane, and although his cast of features betrayed 
a family likeness to the elder man, there was less 
of the cruelty about his lips, and less of the obstinate 
squareness about his jaws. He was dark of skin, 
which matched curiously with the reddish brown 
of his hair and beard. Dave Maclane was George’s 
nephew and Lucy’s cousin, the son of a frontiersman 
who had paid the penalty of his pioneerdom and 
fallen under a poisoned Pueblo arrow. People about 
the mountain stations said that Dave was Lucy’s 
intended husband, and the young man whén ques- 
tioned about the subject, never denied the soft 
impeachment. 

The two men fell upon the food that stood ready 
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for them with appetites sharpened by a long journey. 
They had come all the way from Hatcher’s Hole, the 
nearest trading station, a distance of full thirty miles, 
having gone there to obtain a fresh supply of powder, 
and other necessities. The girl stood by while they 
cut great slices from the joint, and spread them upon 
their corncakes, dipping the two together into the 
salt, and biting off the pieces without further ado. 

The hearty meal was washed down with draughts 

of the fiery Taos whiskey, tempered, in minute pro- 
| portion, with mountain water. That over, the two 
men went outside and sat themselves down on the 
log-stumps, which stood ready there, to smoke their 
big sassafras-root pipes. The conversation was made 
up of the banalities of the time and place, and Lucy, 
who had resumed her knitting, joined in it but little. 

On a sudden, George jumped up and walked along 
the path that led up hill, with his eyes fixed intently 
on the moonlit ground in front of him. 

“Thar’s bin somebody heyar,” he said, with quiet 
intensity. ‘Who’s bin by heyar ? ” he asked, turning 
to Lucy. “Whao’s gone to Dick Ashland’s ? ” 

“A stranger,” the girl replied, casually. 

“I guess I know who it is,” George continued. 
“TI guessed he was bound for Dick’s, when he was 
that soft and soapy at Hatcher’s. I might ’a known 
he was goin, to Dick Ashland’s.” 
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“Waal, an’ what o’ that? ” Lucy asked. 

“Yew mind yewr pot, my girl,” the elder Maclane 
retorted, “an' jest look that yewr fat don’t burn. 
That’s what ywe’ve got to do} I reckon. It wur a 
tall stranger—dark, youngish, wur it not?” 

“That’s him,” Lucy answered. 

“T told yew, Dave,” the elder man continued, 
turning to his nephew. “I wur sure of it. I wur 
that sure of it, that I’d bet a hunderd-dollar bill on 
it. I tell yew, Dick Ashland’s jumped gold. He’s 
got a-head o’ me, an’ that thar stranger’s come to 
help him git it. Damnation ! he shan’t git a-head o’ 
me. This is my country. He’d ’a never come heyar, 
if it hadn’t a-bin to follow my clue.” 

His hand wandered instinctively to the big Knife 
in his belt, and half unsheathed it. 

“Dave,” he said, with a savage quiet, “come along 
o’me. Ireckon I’ve got something to say to yew.” 

The two men strolled away into the night. The 
girl, still sitting on the log, dropped her knitting on 
her lap, and listened, with a confused throbbing at 

her heart, to the sound of the steps as they died 


" away among the cedars beyond. 


CHAPTER IL. 


If there was ever a man, who represented in a 
worthy and stalwart fashion the pone, the sinew. the 
pluck, the perseverance, and the indomitable courage 
of the hardy English yeoman, driven from a Stafford- 
shire home by hard times, and a harder landlord, 
that man was Dick Ashland. His father, and his 
erandfather, before him, had farmed some meagre 
lands at Chauncey Green, in South Staffordshire, and 
yyhen the old man died, an elder brother claimed 
possession of the farm. There was an aged mother 
to support, and Dick Ashland shared that duty with 
his brother, though he did not share the latter’s in- 
heritance. Dick tried a little farming of his own, 
and was uniformly unlucky. Rent accrued, and for 
its payment, goods, chattels, implements, and stock 
were seized and sold, until Dick Ashland, sick at 
heart, and despairng of success at home, went to 
seck fortune in a freer and less iron-hearted country. 
Fortune did not smile very broadly on him, even 
yhen he reached the vast prairies. He worked hard, 


but year after year passed on, and he was not much 
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the richer. He was hard-witted and shrewd withal, 
and, in days gone by, had dabbled a little in coal and 
ironstone mining. When, therefore, he built a hut 
far up the mourtain, and lived there, year in 
year out, in stubborn loneliness, George Maclane, 
like others beside him, came to the conclusion that 
Dick Ashland was like themselves, hunting for that 
fabulous gold, with which, according to rumour, 
the region teemed, but which no one yet had been 
able to find. 

He was a burly, broad-shouldered, broad-chested, 
British bull-dog, was Dick Ashland, who, even in 
the Rockies, affected the dress, and, as far as he 
could, the habits of the English farmer. Tis jovial, 
round, and florid face, always smoothly shaven, but 
for a pair of small fair side-whiskers, beamed with 
honest good-nature, and, as on that evening, he sat 
with Herbert Chauncey, outside his primitive hut, 
two finer specimens of the English farmer and the 
English gentleman could hardly have been f ound, 
Herbert was a younger—the youngest son, in fact, 
of the Earl of Cleve, and his lordship had been 
blessed, by his lady, with nine children, which in- 
cluded six then grown-up and marriageable, but un- 
married daughters. His lordship was not a hard- 
hearted father, but six marriageable and unmarried 


daughters, each of them engaged in frantic efforts 
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to enter the state of holy matrimony, and each of 
them failing repeatedly and decisively, are apt to 
sour the best of tempers among elderly gentlemen, and 
the result was that Lord Cleve looked with a less 
lenient eye, than he might otherwise have done, upon 
the escapades of his youngestison. Herbert had the 
misfortune of resembling, in a marked degree, his 
mother, who had been supremely beautiful, whilst 
his two elder brothers, and all the young ladies, were 
juvenile reproductions of the face and features of my 
lord, who was ferociously ugly. A day of reckoning 
came, and Herbert Chauncey, badgered by crediturs 
whom he could not pay, denied assistance by his 
father and by his brothers, followed in the wake of 
Dick Ashland, and packed up his traps to roam and 
rove abroad, and to lead a wild and hardy life on the 
western plains, where his genial bonhomie, his 
manly and distinguished bearing, won him many 
friends. 

While engaged in hunting the buffalo on the Platte 
River, where at that time they were still to be found 
in huge herds, a letter of Dick Ashland’s reached him; 
begging him to come to the mountain hut. | 

“T have something to tell you, Mister Herbert,” 
Dick wrote, “that will be worth while coming to 
hear, I want your arm and your head both.” 

Herbert, in the vigour of his youthfw impulse, 
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had saddled his horse and fitted it for the journey 
ere that etter had been two hours in his pocket. 
The journey of two hundred miles, between the Platte 
and the Sangre de Christo Range, lay across barren 
plains, where, in many parts, both horse and rider 
wanted for ordinary necessities. But Herbert 
Chauncey was not easily daunted, and when he 
dashed across Blacknose Corner that afternoon, his 
spirits were as buoyant as though he had just com- 
pleted a ten-mile journey. 

Herbert Chauncey’s adventures with the fair ones 
had been at one time the talk of the metropolis. He 
was a wild harum-scarem fellow, not over careful of 
his reputation. There had been a sort of half engage- 
ment between him and Lady Evelyne Wynter, but 
the lady’s noble parents were told of the young man’s 
follies, and closed their door against him. He was 
constantly falling in love with every pretty face, and 
it was no wonder, therefore, when he came aeross 
Miss Lucy in all her natural and youthful charm, 
that his heart went straight out to her and left him 
a sighing, love-lorn swain. 

The two men were speaking in undertones, taking 
short putfs of their pipes in the meanwhile. 

“Theer’s enough of it, Mr. Herbert,” Dick Ashland 
said, accentuating each word by a tap on his com- 


panion’s knee, “to pave the street at the Green. 
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Theer’s tons on it most likely, and no great job to 
get at it neither. The only wonder is that it hasn't 
been spotted afore this.” 

“But with all this untold wealth around us,” 
Herbert interrupted, “why haven’t you let me know 
before?” 

“T wanted to make sure on it. I wanted to know 
exactly what I was about.” 

“Well, the best thing we can do now, I suppose,” 
said Chauncey, “is to send to Hatcher’s, and get some 
hands to help us?” 

The yeoman gave a low whistle. 

“No, thank you,” he exclaimed. “Not if I know it. 
I don’t want my throat cut, not just yet. My find 
wouldn’t be no good to me if I weer rottin’ at the 
bottom of one of the canyons.” 

“What do you mean?” the young man asked, 
eagerly. 

Ashland looked warily about the place as if, even 
in that lonely wilderness, he was afraid of being over- 
heard by a prying ear. 

“What do I mean?” he asked, with intense earnest- 
ness. “I mean that if as much as a whisper got abroad 
that ’d made this find—that if a human finger could 
point out the spot wheer it lies, our lives wouldn’t 
be worth four-and-twenty-hours purchase. We’l 


have all the scoundrels of the plains down upon us, 
Cc 
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and they’d think no more of blowing out our brains 
from behind, and then killing one another to get hold 
o the booty, than of eating their dinners.” 

Herbert stretched his legs widely. 

“That's warm,” he said quietly. 

“Youd find it warmer than you cared for, Mr. 
Herbert,” Dick continued; “and if we want to save 
our skins and my gold as well, we’ve just got to put 
our heads together, that we have. It’s easy that does 
it this time, and we’ve got to work slow and sure. 
Theer’s enough theer to sect up a dozen on us for life, 
and we mustn’t lose our heads in getting it.” 

“What do you propose to do? ” Chauncey asked. 

“Our only chance is to get Government protection, 
and they wouldn’t give us that without an order from 
Fort Bent. Vm not much afraid of anybody else 
finding the place. It’s taken me just seventeen 
months, and then I only stumbled across it by a fluke. — 
All the same I don’t intend to leave it without one on 
us keeping an eye on it. What we'll have to do is 
to pick out enough to show that the stuff is theer 
all right, and then you or I will have to ride to ort 
Bent and get Captain McAfferty to send a squad of 
soldiers here. All these cut throats will fight shy 
of Uncle Sam’s uniform, though we shall have no 
little trouble even then.” 

“Where’s the difficulty in all this? ” Herbert asked. 
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“No difficulty,” Ashland replied, “if we only keep 
our heads clear, and our nerves stiff. But theer are 
over half-a-dozen stations between here and Fort 
Bent, and if, at any of these, so much as a breath got 
abroad of what we are about, neither I nor you would 
live to see the end on it.” 

He again turned and looked round cautiously. 

“T thought I heerd something move among them 
cedars,” he said. “Don’t take any notice of it. You 
may have been followed. I'll go by-and-bye and look 
from another place. Dil you tell anybody at Hatcher’s 
you were coming here ?” 

“No,” the young man replied. “I had no need of 
that; your description of the road was plain enough; 
but I remember now, I did ask a girl, about 
two miles down, how far it was tu your place.” 

“That was foolish,” said Ashland. “That girl was 
Lucy Maclane, Freckled George’s daughter, and he’s 
the man of all others that ’m most afraid of. He's 
always dogging and dodging me about, but Pve put 
him off the scent so far. Ie’s been on the same game 
as myself these months past, and lie’s as great a 
rascal as is to be found on the plains. That killing 
of Dick Maguire was never properly explained. 
George insists that it was done in fair fight, but I for 
one don’t believe it. I’m sure theer’s someone dodging 
about among them cedars,” Ashland continued, 
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“Perhaps it’s some beast,” Herbert suggested, 

“Not a bit of it,” Dick replied. “Theer’s no game 
theer this time o’ the day. You sit here and I'll get 
round to the back of the cabin and from theer Ill 
quietly climb on to the rock, and if theer’s anything 
alive among them cedars I'll spot it. Keep your 
weather eye skinned while I’m away. 

With that he rose and sauntered carelessly to the 
door of the small, rude log hut which formed his 
habitation. He stolidly walked to the further end of 
it, and there disappeared. 

The young Englishman looked about him in that 
lovely wilderness, tinged as it was in all the sheen of 
that midsummer eve. The luxuriant thin mountain 
grass reached to his knee, here and there a brilliant 
wild flower looked like a bright spot on the sober 
green, and further on feathery ferns rose in all their 
drooping grace. All around the hut the wild 
geranium, the box elder, the spikenard, and the bear- 
berry throve in wild confusion; whilst hop plants, 
wild vines, and flowering creepers stretched out ver- 
dant tendrils to enlace tree and shrub. The rocks 
were covered with soft mosses, and hanging grasses, 
and ferns, whilst a plantation of great cedars and 
mightier pines stretched as far as the eye could reach 
to the west, there to be overtopped by the great crags 
and mountain fastnesses in all their evening glory of 


purple and gold. 
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The hut had been built on a ledge of the rock, some 
two hundred yards square, which jutted out, a smiling 
headland, over the gaping jaws of a wild canyon. The 
mountain rose sheer and steep from the chasm, as 
if heaven’s lightning had split the solid rock asunde®, 
and had thus left an all-time token of its fury. The 
flesh-coloured crystalline feldspar gleamed along the 
face of the canyon side, but stunted cedars and pines, 
and insinuating shrubs struggled for life along a 
hundred little ledges—wherever the fierce wind had 
deposited a handful of loose earth—uand covered with 
their browns and greens the metallic purplish blue- 
grey that prevailed more than other tints. 

Going down the mountain the headland narrowed, 
and there again a plantation of cedars—less in extent 
than the vast forest that stretched westward—met 
the eye with its sober green, and shut out the road, a 
mere trail, that led to the plains. North and south 
the mountains rose gaunt and fierce, and it was only 
looking eastward that beyond the widening mouth of 
the canyon, the eye met a hazy expanse on which the 
experienced frontiersman recognised the familiar 
features of the prairie. 

Herbert Chauncey had long ago got accustomed 
to the lovely scenery of the Rockies. He had hunted 
the big-horn, the bear, and the Rocky Mountain deer, 
over many a hungry range, and had found more 
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pleasant attraction in the more even-tenored life on 
the plains. But the thought that the heart of this 
great mountain was studded with precious metal 
made him look upon the scene around as upon a fairy 
world, and his fancy draped every tree with glitter- 
fug hazy gauzes, held by dancing gnomes and elves. 
We had been an inveterate theatre-goer in his days 
of London frolicry, and could not help, being an 
imaginative man, transporting onto the stage of the 
Princess’s or Drury Lane the picture that unrolled 
itself before his eyes. 

“ Begad,” he said to himself, “this beats your pan- 
tomimes and sensational dramas hollow. And to 
think that there’s gold—bushels of it, tons of it— 
lying somewhere about. And I’m to have my share 
of it. Who says there’s no such thing as luck in this 
world. rold!” he repeated to himself. “Gold! 
gold! tons of gold!” 

He shook himself together on a sudden; and com- 
menced to pace up and down. 

“That was a pretty girl,” he murmured to himself; 
“a downright jolly girl. And looked to me, too, as 
though she were a good girl. The sort of girl that 
would stick to a man through thick and thin and 
help him to fight it out, though the devil and his 
chances were against him. Dick doesn’t like her 
father, but he didn’t say a word against the girl. 
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Tie’d have mentioned it if there had been anything 
against her. No, no. She’s a little brick, ’m sure. 
And if ’d dress her in a nice gown and polish her a 
bit, she’d drive the girls at The Towers mad with 
envy. A long way between here and Staffordshire, 
but if there isn’t a slip betwixt the cup and the lip 
I'll take her there, or my name isn’t Herbert 
Chauncey.” 

He stood tapping the ground with his right foot, 
puffing away at his pipe, while he kept his hands in 
the pockets of his buckskin trousers, and, with a 
vacant gaze, searched the ground in front of him. 

A broad hand tapped him on the shoulder. It was 
Dick. 

“T was mistook,” said the yeoman, “theer’s nobody 
theer. It must have been some beast after all. But 
I think we’d better wait until it’s quite night for all 
that, before we climb down and have a look at my 
find.” 

The pale, hazy light of the young moon had swathed 
the mountains, and the hut was lost in the black 
shade of the giant rock that sheltered it. Among 
the cedars beyond, the night seemed so dense as ta 
became nearly palpable, whilst just one or two furtive 
gleams shot through the pitchy gloom where the 
more open space permitted the light to penetrate. 

Ashland and Chauncey were still puffing away at 
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their pipes, talking of old times at home, of those 
cheery times in the old country when they both would 
have thought one half the hardships they now 
endured a tribulation. Yet they both felt happier 
in being thus freed from the trammels of nineteenth 
century Civilisation, its shams, and its hypocrisies. 

And here they were upon the very brink of untold 
treasures. They were both to be rich—rich enough 
to satisfy every craving of the body. It would have 
been unnatural if, under these circumstances, they 
had not felt that tremor of excitement which the 
most cool-headed and least sanguine of men cannot 
sometimes quite avoid. The younger man especially 
was eager to feast his eyes upon the spot where the 
treasure lay. 

“VU tell you what we'll do, Mr. Herbert,” Ashland 
said, at last, when they had locked the rough cabin 
door, and, with rifles slung across their shoulders, 
and belts garnished with knife and pistol, were pre- 
paring themelves for their mountain journey. “Tl 
have a look along the trail down hill, first of all. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised to find Freckled George 
and that lanky Dave crawling around theer some- 
wheer. You abide here awhile; and keep your 
weather eye to the top of that rock at the back theer. 
If you see anything moving theer, man or beast, blaze 
away at it, and mind you hit it, too. Theer ain’t 
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nobody nor nothin’ that’s got any business theer this 
time o’ the night, nor that’s theer for any good to 
either of us.” 

With that he cocked his rifle to the full and strode, 
with body bent forward and head down, towards the 
cedars below. His wary figure could be seen moving 
stealthily across the moonlit open, and then vanished 
in the black night beyond. The creaking of broken 
branches, as he now and then unguardedly stepped 
upon them, marked his progress to Herbert’s accus- 
tomed ear, but beyond that all was silence—that 
wavy, breezy, musical silence of a beautiful summer 
night in a mountain wilderness when the things of 
the air aud the creatures of earth are quiet in 
sleep, and when only the soft wind makes melody 
as it plays upon each leaflet. 

Herbert stood there, quietly resting his arms upon 
his rifle, and eagerly scanning the uneven top line 
of the rock that stood black as a coal against the 
hazy; transparent, dark blue green of the distant 
moon-bathed mountains. As he strained his eyes, 
he thought that some of the unevenness of that 
rocky line was not stationary. He sank down upon 
his knee so as to be totally hidden in the dense 
shadow, and carefully examined the top of the rock. 
No, he must have been mistaken, he thought. He 
quickened his hearing, and listened with hushed 
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heart-beat for any sound that might reach him from 
the high level. No, there was nothing; he felt sure 
of that. He rose, rather annoyed, if anything, at 
having allowed himself to be thus deceived. But 
even as he looked again, he fancied that the 
phenomenon of ihe moying rock was repeated, only 
to call himself a fool for thinking so the moment 
afterwards. 

ile cocked his rifle nevertheless, and remained 
kneeling there for a minute or two, with his eyes 
glued upon the rock above. It was only when 
Ashland’s mufiled footfall fell on his ear as the pioneer 
returned, that he rose and went to meet his friend. 

“Theer ain’t nobody within miles of us,” said the 
yeoman, quietly. “Everything’s as quiet as mice. 
Let's go.” 

The words were upon Herbert’s lips by which to 
apprise Ashland of his suspicion that somebody or 
something was alive at the top of that rock at the 
back, but he was interrupted by Dick’s cheery “We 
can light our pipes now, Mr. Herbert, and do the 
thing leisurely.” He imitated his friend’s example 
by filling his big wild cherry-root bowl, and the 
moment afterwards the two set out mountainward, 
much after the manner of a couple of poachers who 
are going out for a midnight raid in a neighbour- 
hood where the keepers are known to be aged and 
unwary. 


aes. 
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The road was rough, and, less than six hundred 
vards from the hut, they deserted the narrow path 
altogether, and struck across broken ground, where 
the giant pines rose like hundreds of huge masts 
from the turf and moss-covered earth, with their 
crowns stretching out like myriads of jagged yard- 
arms, from which as many tempest-torn, ragged bits 
of sails were drooping. Between the forest monsters 
the underbrush—briar, bramble, wild currant, and 
wild vine—intermingled in snaring confusion, and 
made progress difficult and now and then painful. 

“You mustn’t mind this, Mr. Herbert,” Dick ex- 
claimed. “It'll save a good mile and a half this way.” 

The young man laughed. 

“Pye been through many a thorn-bush before to- 
day, Dick,” he said; “and a little trifle like this does 
not upset me much.” 

They were climbing up hill fast then. The vegeta- 
tion was becoming scarcer and more stunted, the 
rocks bigger and more smooth-faced. The moon 
stood at its brightest, and where its silvery light did 
not penetrate, the shadow was black as ink. 

Once or twice they halted and listened, with suspi- 
civus ears, for the sound of pursuing footsteps, but. 
although they both had from time to time imagined 
that unwarranted noises had reached their ears, 


on consultation they agreed that they were mistaken. 
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Once Dick imagined that he saw a shapeless figure, he 
could not tell whether man or beast, crawling about 
the rocks and the underbrush some two hundred yards 
away from them, and he had already lifted his rifle 
to aim at it. He lowered his weapon, however, 
saying, “No, I won’t make a fool o, myself,” and, un- 
corking his canteen, invited his companion to imitate 
his example. 

“We're not very far now,” he said, “and a pull or 
two won’t do us any harm.” 

Even as he spoke the shapeless something which 
he thought he had noticed appeared to him again, and 
without saying a word, he lifted his rifle, and fired. 
The sharp crack rang through the midnight air and 
re-echoed among the crags, and, in the stillness which 
succeeded the report, the two men stood breathless 
waiting the result. But the black thing had dis- 
appeared—vanished again as if by magic. Not a 
sound, not a sign, rufiled the hush of the night. 

“Tf theer’s anybody following us,” said Dick, “he'll 
know that we don’t mean to stand any nonsense, and 
what he’ll have to expect if we catch him.” 

The road lay straight up hill now, along a jagged 
mountain face where they had to climb now and then 
lixe cats. In five minutes or more they had reached 
the summit, and there they stood upon a smooth and 
sparsely wooded table-land, about half a mile in 
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length; and some four or five hundred yards broad. 
They walked across it with rifles trailed, and came 
to the edge of the gulch not more than five-and-twenty 
or thirty feet deep, through which a mountain torrent 
was rushing in melodious turmoil. 

Dick stopped and pointed with outstretched fore- 
finger to the bottom. 

“Theer’s wheer it lies, thick as peas,” he said. 
« Any amount of it. I’d never dreamt 0’ coming here, 
only I shot a buck, and that was the place wheer I 
had to get him from. Now you know it as well as 
I do.” 

After a moment's pause they made their way down. 
At the bottom, among the young pines,, the moonlight 
dripped in silvery flecks and blotches on to a Moss 
and fern-strewn rocky ground. The fretting waters 
had in winter time overrun the whole bed of the euleh 
and smooth flints, varying from the size of a man’s 
fist to the smallest of pebbles, gleamed and glittered 
in the pale sheen. Dick took up one unevenly rounded 
fragment and advanced with it to the water’s edge, 
where the light fell clear and bri eht on his face. 

“Look at this,” he said, pointing to a yellowish 
shining spot on the dull creamy stone; “that’s gold. 
T might ’a taken bushels frum here if I hadn’t been 
afraid 0’ somebody prying about my place and find- 


ing it while I was away. You see, while I was alone, 
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I had nobody to take care of the place, and those — 
fellows are mean enough for anything.” 

He turned the glittering aurifereus stone in his 
hand over and over again. Both his figure and 
Herbert Chauncey’s were. Standing out, dark and 
sharp against the hazy moonlit further side of the 
ravine. 

Crack! Crack! Two shots rang through the air in 
quick succession, and Dick Ashland, with an un- 
earthly cry, jumped full three feet in the air, and, 
dropping rifle and flint from his outstretched hands, 
fell face foremost, with his head towards the stream. 

Herbert Chauncey felt a sharp sting below his 
shoulder, and the rifle dropped from his useless right 
arm. He looked round in vague amazement, and 
noticed that the blood trickled over his buckskin 
hunting shirt. A suffocating faintness came over 
him, and he sank down on the ground, The noise of 
footsteps attracted his attention, and as he looked up, 
~ he saw at the top, whence he and Dick had come, two 
men, rifle in hand, who were peering down, shading 
their eyes with their hands against the moonlight, and 
evidently preparing to descend, 
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CHAPTER III. 


The two men were George and Dave Mac: 
Jane. Herbert saw them come down the incline, 
peering warily, and reloading their rifles as they 
went. He could hear the dull thuds of the wooden 
ramrods, and the clicks of the cocks of the weapons 
as the murderers brushed off the exploded caps. His 
rifle was lying about three paces from him and he 
tried to drag himself towards it, but the pain of his 
thoulder was intense, and he seemed powerless to 
move so far. With an effort of despair he raised 
himself on his uninjured arm, and at the same time 
pulled his doubled-barre}led pistol from hig belt, 
He cocked the weapon and laid it down on the ground 
by his side, within reach of his hand. In the same 
manner he drew his knife from its sheath and placed 
it within easy distance, keeping his eyes upon the 
Maclanes all the while. 

“Cowards!” he muttered between his teeth. “Cut- 
throats! I wish I had the use of my arm to defend 
myself.” 

The two Maclanes had reached the bottom, the 
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taller, elder man, creeping along with bended knees 
and stooping shoulders, head foremost, stealthily, 
like an Arapahoe savage. 

Herbert lay without moving, his eyes furiously 
cevouring the two ruffians. 

“TY reckon I hit him square,” George said. “He 
ain’t only jest skeared, that he ain’t. He won’t want 
no more gold this side o’ Jordan. Let’s make no 
punkins about it. Dead men tell no tales, and we’il 
jest make cock-sure of it.” 

Dick Ashland was lying some six or eight paces 
nearer to them than Chauncey. The two men strode 
to the fallen yeoman, and George, dropping his rifle, 
knelt down, and, with both arms, turned the body on 
its back. Tne impulse of his movement made it roll - 
a little further down the incline on which it lay, with 
a nearly grotesque motion, as if at each turn a new 
swing had been given to it. It rolled until its feet 
were stopped by a little boulder of rock, and then it 
lay still, with ghastly eyes turned skyward, and with 
the hands clenched as if in agony. 

Dave had pulled his big butcher’s knife from its 
sheath, and in the greenish white light of the big 
moon, Herbert could see him drawing it, with a 
swift downward motion, across Dick Ashland’s 
‘hroat. He could see the hot blood spurting all over 


the murderer’s hands, face, and breast, and hardly 
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knowing what he did, the nervously twitching fingers 
of his left hand gripped the pistol. and, lying as he 
was, he directed his weapon and fired. A yell of 
pain answered the reverberation of the shot, and 
George Maclane, who had been standing, an approv- 
ing witness of his nephew’s murderous act, with an 
avalanche of oaths and curses, drew out his pocket 
handkerchief, and hastily pushed it underneath his 
hunting shirt. 

“Tle’s shot me!” he cried. “I<ill the swine! Kill 
him!” 

The younger man had risen, and crept towards 
Chauncey, knife in hand. 

A second shot startled the midnight silence, and 
Dave Maclane’s glittering weapon flew into a dozen 
fragments and out of his grasp. One of the pieces, 
glancing against the young ruffian’s wrist, made a 
deep cut, from which the blood flowed f reely. With 
a savage whoop, more like a beast’s than a human 
being’s, the assassin threw himself upon the prostrate 
man, and wrenched the pistol from his grasp. A 
blind fury seemed to possess him. Te clutched 
Chauncey by the throat, digging his long irony nails 
into his flesh, and rained blow after blow of the 
heavy weapon upon his head. The young Englishman 
felt crash upon crash against his skull; he felt the 
grating of the injured bone as the blows rained mure 


a 
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fiercely. The blood started to his eyes, and every- 
thing seemed to become black to him. In that awful 
moment just one flash, one thought of home, crossed 
his mind, and vanished, as the blows suddenly ceased, 
and he heard a bright female voice shouting “Stop! 
stop!” One look, the result of an effort of despair, 
and he could see Lucy speeding down the gulch-side, 
beckoning to those below to desist. 

Then all became confused. The blood which 
streamed over his face and forehead blinded him Agi 
choking sensation gripped him by the throat. He 
could barely hear Lucy’s voice still crying “Stop! 
stop!” Then all was dead and dark. 

“What, the damnation, brings you hyar?” yelled 
George Maclane. “This jest tops it all, I reckon.” 

Dave Maclane was on his feet again, and still 
holding the pistol by the barrel. His glances were 
as furious as those of his uncle, and he gnashed his 
teeth in a het rage. 

“Yew’ve killed him! Yew’ve killed him!” the girl 
cried, “What has he done to yew?” 

“T ain’t quite done it yet,” replied Dave, grasping 
the knife which his uncle held out to him; “bute 
mean to.” 

Lucy drew herself up to her full height, with her 
head set back like a defied empress, She stretched 
out a warning hand, 
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“Dad!” she exclaimed. “Dave! If you touch him 
ag’in, PU tell on yew.” 

The two men stood aghast, as if struck speechless 
by that threat. 

“Yew’ll tell on us?” George Maclane hissed _ be- 
tween his teeth. “Yew’ll tell on us? Don’t yew 
take no notice of her, Dave,” he continued. “Give 
him one, two, between the ribs—that’s what yew’ve 
got to do.” 

“Dad!” Luey eried, as solemnly as before, “as 
sure as thar is a God above us, if yew touch hin, 
agin, Vl tell on yew.” ‘ 

A furious yell sounded in reply. The guilty father, 
for a second, stood abashed before his accusing and 
threatening child. 

“What do yew mean?” he shouted, at last. ‘\ 

“T mean what I’ve said, Dad,” Lucy answered 
quietly, “an’ I mean it true. If yew lay another 
finger on him, Vl tell on yew both. ll raise the 
plains agin yew.” 

George Maclane gnashed his teeth, and his eyes 
flashed in silent fury. His face, already disfigured 
by that deep sear, became demoniac. 

“Yew’ll tell on us?” he hissed. Yew’ll raise the 
plains agin us? Yew/’ll tell on yewr father an’ yewr 
cousin?” 


His hands twitched convulsively and essumed the 
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shape of a wild bird’s claws. His head shrank down 
upon his shoulders, and his whole body seemed to 
quiver with fury. He made a panting step towards 
his daughter. 

“Yew’ll raise the plains agin us, would yew? 
Yew’d have us lynched? Would yew? Yew’d have 


us hanged. Would yew? Waal, I ain’t so dernation 


sartin ” His rage stopped his speech; he 
seemed to foam at the mouth, and stretched out an 
arm;as if in command to his nephew. 

Lucy stood there, solemn and queenlike as before. 
Her face shone in the moonlight with a white and 
brilliant glory, and the younger ruffian bowed his 
head before her glance. 

“Tl do all that, dad,” she said. “V’ll do it all. I 
ain’t afraid o’ yew. Yew daren’t kill me as yew 
killed him.” 

George Maclane raised both his arms above his 
head and clenched his fists. Ie drew up his long, 
gaunt figure until he stood on tiptoe. Then he 
opened his hands and stretched out his bony fingers. 
In the meantime, his face was alive with muscular 
distortions; his teeth were clenched hard, and liis 
thin lips drawn out full. He made several conyul- 
sive efforts towards his daughter, his long arms 
waving wildly, until at last with a ery which seemed 


to make the night borrioie, he rushed upon the girl 
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and caught her by the shoulder. A slight sound of 
pain escaped her, as her tender flesh was bruised by 
the brutal contact, but she stood still, and looked him 
straight in the face, eye to eye. 

The murderer shrank before that brave glance, and 
his wretched purpose trickled from him and left him 
a foaming coward, as he met his child’s calm gaze. 
His fingers loosened slowly, and his arm dropped by 
his side. With heaving breast, and clawing his head 
with his long nails, he retreated a step or two, and 
the pent-up savagery in his breast found an outlet in 
nearly hysterical sobs. 

“T reckon yew know what yew’re threatenin’,” Dave 
said, quietly. 

He was no less infuriated than his uncle, but he 
knew better how to suppress his rage. “If this man 
is *lowed to live, the first thing he’ll do on gittin’ 
to the plains will be to denounce us, and I don’t see 
as it’s much better to be told on by him than by 
yew.” 

Lucy stooped down and knelt by Chauncey’s side. 
Her dainty fingers travelled over his wounded and 
blood-besmeared face, and gently brushed the gore- 
clotted hair from his battered forehead. 

“Tvl be weeks and weeks,” she said, “afore he can 
move. Yew can get sacks of gold from heyar, an’ be 


off away east long afore he can say a word agin yew. 
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Yll stay behind and see it all out when yew’re 
gone. 

She rose and walked to the water’s edge, and dipped 
her handkerchief in the coolrushing stream; then 
she returned and began to moisten the sufferer’s 
face. 

The elder Maclane had stood by grim and voiceless. 

“Let her have her way, George,” Dave said 
quietly. “I guess it ’ll be best to let her have her 
way.” . 

The tall frontiersman cast one savage glance at 
his daughter, then turned on his heel and strode 


away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


During the height of the season of the year 1560, 
London society was moved with pleasurable excite- 
ment, by one of those occurrences, which make real 
life more sensational than fiction. 

The aged Earl of Cleve had died in the course of 
the previous year. His two elder sons had been 
killed in a terrible railway accident, and the old 
nobleman, thoroughly prostrated by the shock, was 
soon laid by their side in the family vaultat Chauncey 
Towers. The earl’s youngest son, the Hon. Herbert 
Chauncey, had succeeded to the titles and estates of 
his forefathers, but the young man had gone abroad 
some years previously, and his family had been 
left without tidings from him for some time. It 
was only after a prolonged and difficult search, that 
he was discovered leading a nomadic life on the 
North-Western prairies. He was recognised beyond 
possibility of a doubt, but he had, in a murderous 
conflict of which he had no recollection, received 
some terrible wounds on the head, and had entirely 
lost the faculty of memory. The past was a blank to 
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him. He had no remembrance when he came to 
the West, where he was wounded, by whom, or 
under what circumstances. He could not even 
compel his mind to unburden itself of some of the 
common-place secrets of his earlier life. He had no 
remembrance of father, mother, brother, nor of his 
own boyhood. 

With all that, so said report, he was a cheerful, 
blithe, and pleasant young fellow, extremely in- 
telligent and kindly, and as straight and handsome 
as an athlete of heroic times. 

Eleven o’clock had already struck, one beautiful 
June morning, and Lady Evelyne Wynter, only 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Gwen- 
dale, was still tossing sleeplessly on her down 
pillows. The golden day was peering gaily through 
a little chink of the drawn curtains, and a bright 
streak of opal light fell upon the lady’s face, as 
she turned and rolled, throwing off the blue satin, 
quilted coverlet, which fell upon the Aubusson 
carpet, and left her in all the white glory of the rich 
lace that enveloped her rounded limbs. Yawning 
like meaner mortals, she stretched a pair of creamy, 
velvety arms, and locked her dainty fingers above 
her head, adding a second frame to the handsome 
face, which was already surrounded by her wealth 

assy brown, silken hair. One rosy foot was 
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peeping shyly from beneath the clinging half-trans- 
parent fabric, the big grey-blue; dreamy eyes, were 
gazing into vacancy, and a sigh, barely audible; 
but still distinct and unmistakable escaped from 
my lady’s lips. 

The fact was, that Lady Evelyne was perplexed.. 
Conflicting currents of thoughts agitated her ordi- 
narily so calm and even mind. They had banished 
sleep from her couch, and had left her weary, and 
nearly distressed. 

Lady Evelyne Wynter had, for nearly a month 
already, been engaged to be married to Mr. David 
Maclane, a young American gentleman of reputed 
immense wealth. The young man was one of the 
lions of the season, and Lady Evelyne Wynter, 
whose twenty-six summers had warned her that it 
was time to look about for a husband, had taken a 
rather morbid pride in securing, as her prize, the 
sensational hero of the year. The daily papers, and 
the weeklies tov, for that, had described the young 
Westerner with a fervent eulogy and a graphic 
picturesqueness, which would not have been out of 
place in telling the story of a god of mythology. He 
was the hero of a hundred fights, and as many hair- 
breadth escapes, and, like all heroes, he was as 
gentle as he was brave and strong. In these very 
words, that fashionable journal, “Albert Gate,” had 
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described young Maclane, and if the writers on 
“Albert Gate” were not in a position to know every- 
thing about everybody, who was? | 

On the night previous to the commencement of this 
second part of our history, Lady Evelyne had been to 
a ball, given by one of the leaders of fashion. Con- 
eratulations had been showered upon her, and she 
knew that she was the object of such envy and mild 
hatred as, even in the highest, society, is the punish- 
- ment of success. She had been at her happiest, and 
at her brightest, when, suddenly, the news was 
whispered about the room, that the young Earl of 
Cleve had not only been discovered in America, but 
that he was actually in England, perhaps even in 
London. 

I will not go so far as to say that Lady Evelyne 
was a flirt, but there was no doubt that she had 
allowed a good many suitors to hope, and that she 
was extremely fond of playing with her numerous 
admirers. She had flitted from one foamy, airy. 
infatuation to another with the grace and serious- 
ness of a butterfly, and she had accepted the offer 
of Mr. David Maclane’s hand and fortune, to spite 
all the other young ladies in town, to start with, and, 
secondly, because Lady Gwendale, with homely, 
motherly assiduity, was a very Cassandra in her 
admonitions, that it was time for her daughter to get 


murried, 
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I am inclined to doubt that such a thing as a real 
serious attachment was at all in the nature of Lady 
Evelyne Wynter. But she had been very fond; in 
fact, fonder than she herself imagined she could have 
been, of Herbert Chauncey. He was barely two years 
her senior, and they had known each other since 
childhood. As a boy, at Eton, he had spent his 
pocket-money in buying her bouquets, and she re- 
membered well how proud she was of him, when, 
as the captain of the eleven of his school, he van- 
quished Harrow. She had never quite understood 
why Lord Gwendale had forbidden Herbert his 
house, and why Lady Gwendale had put a veto upon 
all intercourse and correspondence with him. She 
had been to!d that the young man was unworthy of 
her, and, puzzled in her girlish mind as to the manner 
of his unworthiness, she had questioned her French 
maid on the subject, and had elicited the startling 
information that Herbert was “too fond of the 
ladies.” How the young man could be too fond of 
the ladies, and of her especially, and how that fond- 
ness could become a crime in the eyes of her parents, 
she could not guess, and treating the matter, eventu- 
ally, with that butterfly indifference which charac- 
terised her, Herbert and his love were soon forgotten. 

Lady Evelyne had returned home from the ball 


with the broad summer day, and had not been able 
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to banish Herbert’s revived memory from her mind. 
She babb'ed about him while her maid undressed 
her; she found the subject more interesting while 
the girl brushed her hair; and when the young 
Woman was dismissed, and Lady Evelyne was left by 
herself to dream of her fancies, Herbert Chauncey’s 
picture would persistently intrude itself upon her 
not unwilling mental eyes. During the first quarter 
of an hour, or so, she thought the freshly called-up 
reminiscences very nice. Herbert had been a sweet- 
heart—one of the many moths that had fluttered 
round her brilliant light. Now he was back, and she 
would see him again, and as he was an Earl, and, 
doubtless, unmarried, they would be able to speak 
freely together. It was then that Lady Evelyne 
remembered that she was engaged to Mr. Dayii 
Maclane, and, for the first time, she considered that 
engagement rather a bore. It would be very nice 
to be the wife of a millionaire hero, but—Countess 
of Cleve—there was a peculiar stirring Anglo-Saxon 
ring of dignity and inalterable pride about that, by 
the side of which the parvenu gold was decidedly 
vulgar and despicable. And, perhaps—who knew 
—mivht she not be Countess of Cleve, for the asking 
—aye, even without the asking? 

These self-communings protracted themselves 


through the early morning hours into the later 
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morning hours, and gave rise to the unusual fact 
that eleven o'clock had struck without Lady Evelyne 
having rung for her cup of tea. 

Lady Evelyne was lying drowsily, moving one hand 
about the streak of golden sunlight that broke into 
the room, and playing wtih the scintillating atoms 
that danced in it, when the door of the chamber 
opened and ‘Lady Gsvendale appeared upon the 
threshold, followed by Evelyne’s maid. She was a 
stately personage, whose iron-grey hair sat well 
against a kindly face. 

“My child! my child!” she exclaimed. “Do you 
know that it is past eleven o'clock? ” 

“Well, ma,” replied Lady Evelyne, languidly, 
await of-it?-”? 

“What of it, my dear?” was Lady Gwendale’s 
remonsirance. “What of it? Ilow can you be so 
fergetful? The duchezs’s garden-party commences 
at two, and you have arranged to sit to Delauria at 
twe've. That portrait of yours will never be 
finished.” “ 

“T wil not go to Delauria’s to-day,” Lady Evelyne 
answered poutingly, “and Vm not so sure that I 
shall go to the garden-party.” 

The maid had in the meantime drawn the heavy 
eurtzins, and the bright sunlight, softened by the 


lace hangings within, streamed all over the room. 
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Lady ‘Evelyne closed her eyes again; whilst her 
mother held up her hands in amazement. 

“Not go to the garden-party!” she exclaimed, with 
a nonplussed air. “Not go to the garden-party! Why, 
what has happened? You are not ill, I hope?” 

Evelyne held out a pair of pleading arms, and the 
old lady approached her daughter, who drew her 
mother’s face to her own and kissed it affectionately. 

“No, ma dear,” she whispered. “I’m not ill, but 
Ido not want to go out. I want to stay at home and 
think.” 

Lady Gwendale’s temporary anxiety changed to 
amazement. That her volatile daughter should 
desire to think, no matter what the subject, was in 
itself ‘an anomaly, but the tone in which the wish 
was expressed, the tender pleading of the voice for 
apparently so trivial a cause, told my lady—a shrewd, 
experienced woman of the world—that something 
was not altogether as it should have been with her 
child. A. moment’s reflection guided her on the 
right track for the solution of the problem. 

“TI know what troubles you, my dear,” she said. 
“At least I think I do. Herbert has returned to 
England, and you have been thinking of him.” 

The young lady’s eyes brightened; she took her 
mother’s plump hand between her own soft fingers 
and stroked it caressingly. Her eyelids drooped 
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dreamily for an instant, then she looked Lady Gwen- 
dale straight in the face, and, with a smile dim pling 
her cheeks, nodded her head twice or thrice. 

“I thought so,” the old lady exclaimed, with a 
suppressed sigh. “Really; my dear Kvelyne, you 
must become a little more settled in your intentions 
and decisions. You are now engaged to Mr. Maclane, 
and it can make very Tittle difference to you whether 
young Cleve has returned or not.” 

Lady Evelyzie pursed her lips. 

“But, ma,” she whimpered, “it dues make a differ- 
ence. Herbert and I were engaged to one another 
once, and -——” (the young lady raised herself and 
threw both arms around her mother’s neck) “you 
know he is now the Earl of Cleve.” 

“Herbert is certainly in a better position now than 
when he left England,” Lady Gwendale admitted, 
gently disengaging herself from her daughter’s 
embrace, “and I have no doubt that many ladies 
with marriageable daughters will consider him a 
desirable possible son-in-law. Ag to myself, I must 
decline forming an opinion on the subject till I have 
seen the young man.” 

“But you will form au opinion, won't yuu, ma, 
when you have seen him?” the young lady suggested, 
again drooping her eyes and stroking her mother’s 
hand with her own, “and if that opinion is favour. 
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ablle ” the little fingers wandered nervously 
over my lady’s open palm, and the grey blue eyes 
danced with a pretty glitter—“if that opinion is 
really favourable,” Evelyne repeated with a capti- 
vating emphasis, and the dainty fingers travelled 
forwards and backwards, whilst she sought in her 
mind an expression which did not readily present 
itself to her tongue, “don't you think Countess of 
Cleve a prettier name than Lady Evelyne Wynter?” 

Lady Gwendale’s reply was solemn and cere- 
monious— 


“My child!” she exclaimed, “you can bear no better 
name than your own.” 

“I did not mean that, ma,” pieaded Lady Evelyne. 
“T meant that if I married Mr. Maclane I should 
still be Lady Evelyne Wynter, but if I were married 
to Herbert I should be the Countess of Cleve.” 

“You really must not think of such a thing, my 
dear,” Lady Gwendale remonstrated. “You are 
engaged to Mr. Maclane, and vour father and I both 
consider it a dcs:rable engagement. You are well 
aware we had sufficient reasous for closing our doors 
upon young Chauncey, and I have learned nothing 
which would induce me to alter my opinion or inten- 
tions on the subject. Come, now! brush the matter 
from your mind. Think no more about it.” 


It proved easier to Lady Gwendale to give that 
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advice to her daughter than to Lady Evelyne to 
follow it. All through that morning and afterwards, 
Herbert Chauncey remained the absorbing object of 
her thoughts. The bright, handsome, boyish face, 
the tenderly flashing dark eyes, the youthful form 
full of stalwart promise, the frank and open, hearty 
laughter—all these forced themselves upon Lady 
Evelyne’s memory whether she desired it or nay, and 
compelled her to draw comparisons between her 
former boyish lover and ber present affianced 
husband, which were not altogether to the latter’s — 
favour. There was something about Mr. Maclane 
which Lady Evelyne had never really liked. He was 
good-looking enough, as far as 2 sort of savage come- 
liness went, and the young lady of fashion thought 
his quaint Western dialect fresh and amusing, but 
now and then there came an expression into Mr. 
Maclane’s face which harmonised but indifferently 
with his nsual gentlemanly and kindly demeanour, 
and which once very nearly frightened his affianced 
bride. 

The result of the young lady’s self-communings was 
that she dawdled about her toilet, that she took an 
unconscionably long time in dressing, that she 
hovered over her lunch, and persisted afterwards 
in continuing an animated discussion with Lord 
Gwendale, who was pleased to find his daughter 
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interested in a subject which interested him, and 
for which she had not shown any previous sympathy. 

Lady Evelyne resorted, in fact, to a dozen little 
schemes, and as many of the recognised privileges 
of her sex, for the purpose of avoiding the duchess’s 
garden-party, where she knew she would meet Mr. 
Maclane. Not that she had taken a sudden dislike 
to the young man, or had resolved upon a breach of 
their engagement, but her volatile mind had dis- 
covered a novel and pleasant attraction, and fluttered 
around it with that delightful indecision, which is 
the cream of excitement in the life of a young lady 
of fashion. It was nearly as enticing as the tasting 
of some forbidden fruit. Lady Evelyne knew that 
her duty bound her to Mr. Maclane, and that no 
image but his should obtrude itself on her waking 
thoughts. There was something spicily charming 
about feeling a kind of stolen affection for one man, 
whilst, in promise, bound to another, which pleased 
Lady Evelyne, and made her fingers tingle with a 
nearly voluptuous sensation. 

The marchioness was already waiting in the 
drawing-room, dressed for the garden-party, when 
her daughter was still in the dining-room, conversing 
with her father about matters for which, at any other 
time, she would have evinced not the slightest in: 
terest, and the details and particulars of which she 
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now seemed most anxious to acquire, Lady Gwen- 
dale was a patient lady, and well accustomed to her 
daughter’s foibles. When she found that Lady 
Evelyne had made no preparations whatever for the 
function of the afternoon, she ordered her carriage 
and drove away alone. 

Evelyne was happy. when she found that her 
strategy was successful. She skipped upstairs to 
her own room, and threw herself into an armchair, 
whence she could look out upon the lawn and the 
green trees beyond, and lose herself in a delightful 
reverie, whilst her maid brushed and kept on brush- 
ing her luxuriant hair. It seemed entrancing to her 
to abandon herself to this day-dream, and a full hour 
or more passed before the young lady was aware 
of the effluxion of time. Even then it was only a 
message from Lord Gwendale, which brought her 
to a sense of the everyday common-piace. My lord, 
being for the nonce particularly pleased with his 
daughter, sent up to know if she would accompany 
him in a walk through the Park. It had been so long 
since the marquis had thus honoured her that she 
accepted the invitation with alacrity, and the balmy 
Summer afternoon saw the pair among the crowd of 
promenaders by the side of the Row. 

Lord Gwendale had never been a very prominent 
personage, either in politics or the world of fashion, 
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His inclinations were purely scientific, and his 
habits. modest and retiring; therefore he was not 
as well known as his rank might have warranted. 
Yet, many a hat was lifted in respectful ceremony, 
and many a courteous acknowledgment greeted my 
lord and his daughter as they passed along. 

The shady gravel walk was not as full of its 
habitual aristocratic throng as it would have been 
had not the big garden-party, and an equally-attrac- 
tive fancy fair, claimed the attention of many 
votaries of fashion. Unlike her father, Lady 
Kvelyne boasted of a large circle of acquaintances, 
and though she had hoped to find time, during the 
walk, to indulge in the musings which had proved 
so pleasant to her earlier in the day, her attention 
was now fully occupied in saluting and returning 
salutes. She stopped to exchange a few words with 
my Lady This, or to ask a question or two of my 
Lady That, or again to talk banalities with the 
young Lord So-and-so, while a continuous snile 
played round her pretty lips. Under the influence 
of this airy occupation, her previous purpose van- 
ished into thin haze, and was momentarily forgotten, 
when, on a sudden, at the sight of a young gentle- 
man who was leaning against the railings, Lady 
Evelyne’s face turned pale, and her heart went pit- 
apat in an alarum, which—whether it was painful 


or pleasant—the young lady knew not. 
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It was a handsome face, bronzed by the sun, and 
two or three scars gave it a peculiar charm without 
disfiguring it. The bright, dark eyes flashed in 
animated conversation with a gentleman whom 
Lady Evelyne did not know, whilst the brown, 
nervous hand twirled a small, dark moustache, with 
unconscious dandyism. 

Lady Evelyne looked the gentleman straight in the 
face, but he gave no signs of recognition, and con- 
tinued an apparently agreeable converse. The 
young lady’s fingers tightened, and her breath became 
tardy. She nervously gripped her father’s arm. 

“Look there,” she whispered. “Surely that is 
Herbert Chauncey? ” 

My lord put up his double eye-glasses, and stared 
at Herbert. who avoided the old nobleman’s glance 
with well bred ease. Lord Gwendale did not know 
what to make of it, for surely that was the young 
Earl of Cleve. It was true my lord had forbidden 
the young man his house, but why this absolute 
want of recognition? 

“Really, my dear,” stammered the Marquis, “I— 
I—I do not know what to make of it. This is Herbert 
Chauncey. I am sure it is Herbert Chauncey. He 
seems purposely to avoid us; let us walk on.” 

Lady Evelyne, however. was not to be thus easily 
frustrated. She walked right up to the young 
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gentleman, and, wth her face beaming with her 
sweetest smile, she said:— 

“Surely I cannot be mistaken. You are Lord 
Cleve?” 

“That is my name,” the gentle:nan replied, affably, 
but his manner showed that he believed he was 
speaking to a total stranger. 

“But don’t you know me?” Lady Evelyne con- 
tinued, in amazement. 

“T have not that pleasure.’’ Lord Cleve replied, a3 
pleasantly as before. | 

Evelyne felt a ball rising to her throat. 

“You don’t know me!” she exclaimed in half- 
suffocating wonder, “You ‘don’t know Evelyne 
Wynter?” 

“T am very sorry,” the earl answered, in an 
even-tempered commun-place manner, “but I do 
not.” 

Lady Evelyne stepped back and bowed stiffly. 
She looked her former lover up and down, with a 
withering glance which seemed to produce no im- 
pression but a faint and curious astonishment. 

“Thank you, my lord,” she exclaimed, and rejoined 
her father. 

Yet, she could not help turning her head. 

Lord Cleve’s face had assumed an expression of 


puzzled anxicty, and Evelyne’s quickened ear caught 
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the words—barely whispered, as they were, to the 
young man’s companion— 

“Evelyne Wynter? Evelyne Wynter? Ought I to 
know her? Do I know her?” 

“Let us go home, pa, dear,” she breathed, when 
she was again leaning on Lord Gwemdale’s arm. 


“Let us go home. I do want to cry.” 


CHAPTER V. 


When Lady Evelyne walked away, a flashing 
picture of proud annoyance, Lord Cleve followed her 
disappearing figure with hungry eyes. He had long 
ago grown accustomed to the failing which marked 
his everyday intercourse. 

“T suppose I knew her once,” he said to himself, 
with a sigh. “God! how hard it is not to be able 
to remember.” 

His companion, a member of the firm of solicitors 
who had served the house of Chauncey for genera- 
tions, had purposely avoided interrupting the little 
scene which took place before his eyes. Solicitors 
are proverbially cautious, and Mr. Archibald Quent- 
helm was polished cautiousness personified. He was 
fully aware that Herbert Chauncey had been shown 
the door by Lord Gwendale, and he did not, at that 
moment, care to solve the question whether or not 
Lord Cleve’s present conduct was an intentional quid 
pro quo for the marquis’s abrupt termination of the 
former engagement, or whether it was simply the 
outcome of the young man’s afiliction. But when 
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Terbert turned to him, with a pallid sadness in his 
face, and asked him, “Can you tell me, Mr. Quent- 
helm, if I ought to know this young lady?” he felt 
himself absolved from the consequences of an abrupt 
explanation, and replied: 

“Certainly, my lord. You were once engaged to 
be married to her.” 

“You amaze me,” Herbert answered. “TI have no 
memory of the thing at all. ‘Most likely I cared very 
much for her, and perhaps she cared for me— 
perhaps she cares for me still. She must have 
thought me very rude. What did she say her name 
was—-Evelyne Wynter? I wonder what Lucy would 
say if I were to broach the idea of marrying?” 

A wistful little laugh tripped in the wake of the 
words. 

“Let us follow them, Mr. Quenthelm,” Lord Cleve 
Suggested to the solicitor. and the two pushed their 
way through the little knots of pedestrians towards 
the point where Lady Kvelyne and her father had 
disappeared from view. 

“Do you know, that was a pretty girl,” Lord Cleve 
continued, “and I admire my own taste in having 
once thought well of her. Not as pretty as Lucy, 
though. I have never seen any woman half as 
pretty as Lucy.” He stopped for a moment and 
looked into his companion’s eyes. “Nor a millionth 
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part as good,” he added, with serious emphasis. “V’m 
sure I do not know one-eighth of what she has done 
for me—and never shall know, I suppose—but thus 
far my first memory carries me, that when I recovered 
from my wounds, her face beamed upon me like an 
angel’s, aud she has been my untiring good angel 
cver since.” 

The search proved fruitless. The marquis and his 
caughter had left the Park by Apsley Gate, where 
the great Piccadilly season traffic gaped to engulf 
them. 

Whi'e Herbert and the solicitor were standing by 
the edge of the side-walk, consulting with one another 
whither to turn their steps, a peculiar incident 
attracted their attention. 

Two gentlemen were endeavouring to shoulder their 
way through the crowd, so as to be able to reach 
Rotten Row, and in their efforts they found them- 
sclves face to face with Lord Cleve. One was an 
elderly man, tall and squarely-built, with long, 
sparse, grey hair, and a face cleanly shaven but for 
a small grey tuft at the chin. His was not an agree: 
able face, but scarred and freckled. A cruel face, 
With th'n, whitish lips and ugly Square jaws, and 
with shifty, small, cold, greyish-brown eyes. The 
second man was much younger and not so tall as the 


Other. His reddish-brown hair was cut short, and 
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his beard, of a similar colour, was cropped close. 
He resembled the elder man, so that he might have 
been taken for his son, but his features were of a 
more pleasant type. Both were of unmistakable 
American extraction, though dressed according to 
_the latest London fashion. The younger man’s gaze 
was the first to meet Lord Cleve’s, and he turned a 
greenish pale under the bronze of his skin. He 
staggered back a pace, and excitedly gripped the 
elder man’s arm. The latter, thus directed, also 
looked full at Herbert, and his fare became an ashen 
white, while his teeth seemed to rattle. 

Lord Cleve stared at the two men with ill-sup- 
pressed and amused interest. At that moment the 
crowd swayed a little on one side, and the young 
nobleman was by it borne away from the two 
Americans. 

“Did you notice those two men?” he asked his 
companion, when they were strolling along the less- 
crowded footwalk of Piccadilly. “ Something shocked 
them, for they were both as pale as sheets.” 

“The younger of the two,” replied the lawyer, “is 
Mr. David Maclane, a very rich American who, 
strange to say, is engaged to be married to Lady 
Ivelyne Wynter. .The elderly gentleman is his uncle.” 

“Maclane?” was Lord Cleve’s startled exclamation. 


“That is Lucy’s name. Lucy’s name is Lucy Maclane. 
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These men seemed to know me, and to be shocked 
and surprised to meet me. I must ask Lucy about 
this. You must excuse my excitement, Mr. 
Quenthelm,” he added, with a frank smile.’ “That 
poor broken head of mine can bear so little, and at 
nearly every step in this Old World hive I come 
across something that surprises me—something I 
ought to have remembered, and which has gone from 
my memory. That gentleman, you say, is engaged 
to marry Lady Wynter. To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Quenthelm. I prefer the lady’s appearance to that 
of her intended husband.” 

“You most probably met Mr. David Maclane and 
his uncle out on the Western prairies,” the lawyer 
suggested. «Their wealth consists of vast gold and 
other mineral deposits in the Rocky Mountains, and 
I have been credibly informed that up to some few 
years ago they were far from rich.” 

“TI never came across them that I know of,” Lord 
Cleve replied, “and I don’t remember ever having 
been in the Rockies. Mine was a prairie life; at any 
rate, as far back as I can recollect. Gold was found, 
I know, in large quantities, a few years back, about 
Pike’s Peak and elsewhere, but it never troubled me. 
The hunt for gold had no enticement whatever for me. 
You see I have not been over-strong, and the excite- 
ment would have been more than 1 could well have 
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bourne. You smile,” he added. “I look a sort of 
juvenile athlete, do I not? I am sound enough in, 
wind and limb, but I can’t bear much here.” With 
that he touched his forehead, and a sad smile spread 
over his handsome face. 

“Miss Lucy Maclane is staying with you, my lord?” 
Mr. Quenthelm asked. 

Herbert’s face brightened, and the smile became 
a contented one. 

“Lucy never leaves me,” he said. “She is too fond 
of me.” 

“You lived all these years on the prairies together?” 
was the further enquiry. 

“Quite so,” Lord Cleve answered, and, noticing an 
expression of cynical incredulity and satirical bon- 
homie on his companion’s face, he shook his head, 
and added: “ We lived together as a brother and sister 
might, neither more nor less. Ah! you find it hard 
to believe this, but it is so. I would have married 
Lucy a hundred times if she had consented, but now 
I would no more dare to ask her than I would a 
seraph or a fairy.” 

They loitered along until they reached Claridge’s 
hotel. There Lord Cleve took leave of Mr. Quent- 
helm. There was, of course, the Earl’s town house, in 
Berkeley Square, where Herbert might have stopped, 


but the place had been shut up since the death of its 
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previous owner, and the Hon. Miss Chauncey, Her- 
bert’s eldest sister; who had looked upon herself as 
the head of the family, did not think the place fit to 
receive iis present owner, without sonfe tidying and 
brushing up. The young man had, therefore, taken 
up his temporary quarters at Claridge’s, glad by 
this means to escape the host of inquisitive callers, 
who kept the knocker and bell at Berkeley Square 
in continual movement. 

Lucy was sitting at the window of the private 
sitting-room which Lord Cleve had engaged for her 
separate use, when Herbert entered. Her budding, 
girlish beauty had expanded and blossomed into a 
womanly loveliness which could not fail to be re- 
markable. Charming, truthful nature was writ all 
over that beauteous face—God’s fairest image as 
Ile had created it. The deep blue eyes were eloquent 
with tenderness and truth; the downy dimpled cheeks 
redolent with graceful delicacy. There was just a 
little pensive sadness hovering over it all, but faintly 
perceptible at intervals when the big eyes were not 
attracted by another gaze, and which seemed to 
come as if in spite of itself. The lithe and round 
figure was draped in the simplest of gowns—homely, 
greyish, woollen stuff, summer though it was, and 
the young lady had the courage to despise the 
absurd edict of fashion, which in those days 
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imposed upon the fair sex the ordeal of wearing 
crinolines, 

As Lord Cleve had told Mr. Quenthelm, Lucy had 
lived with the young man whose life she had saved 
on the prairies all these years, and the earl had 
spoken the absolute truth when he had said that they 
had lived together as brother and sister. 

Her father and cousin had rendered her no further 
assistance than carrying the wounded man to a tem- 
porary place of shelter, in a tumbledown and dis- 
used trapper’s hut, on the further side of an incline 
on the opposite side of the gulch, and on a spur of 
the mountains totally distinct from that on which 
both Maclane’s and Ashland’s cabins were situated. 
By these means, and by Lucy’s silence, they were 
sure of obtaining at least sufficient breathing time 
to secure a large amount of gold, and to be able to fly 
east before the avenging arm of the rough border 
law could reach them. Not very far from the broken- 
down trapper’s hut lived, in solitary retirement, an 
old Sioux half-breed, named Makasapa, who, like 
everybody else in that country, would have 
died to help Lucy. The old man spoke barely any 
Iinglish at all, although his father had been a rough 
and ready Scotch trapper, who, somehow or other, 
years and years before, had spent a few hunting 
seasons among the Dacotahs,and had disappeared with- 
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out the least further enquiry about the fate of his 
wife and child. But Lucy was fully conversant with 
most of the Indian dialects of the surrounding tribes, 
and had no difficulty in obtaining the old half-breed’s 
skilled assistance in the dressing of MHerbert’s 
wounds, and also in securing his secrecy on the 
subject. 

Weeks ‘passed thus, and the girl barely left her 
charge for a moment. When the wounds began to 
heal, and the flickering life became stronger--when 
consciousness returned and the danger of accusa- 
tion grew more threatening, the Maclanes paid 
hurried visits to: the hut, with ghastly pale faces 
enquiring about the patient’s condition, and with 
hard-set teeth vowing that they would finish their 
job if the wounded man’s absolute silence could not 
be obtained. They had struck a great lode of gold 
in the meanwhile, and had stored away a big pile 
of the precious metal ready for sudden flight. Again 
and again Lucy stood determinedly in front of the 
man who already owed her his life; over and over 
again she dared and defied her savage relatives. 
She went even so far as to order them out of the hut 
at the pistol’s mouth. Little by little, the Maclanes 
came to accept the danger of the situation, and to 
‘prepare for all eventualities. 

They had buried Dick Ashland in an out-of-the- 
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way spot, where nobody would hare thought to look 
for him. They had removed all traces of bloodshed 
from the gulch bottom, and burned their own gore: 
stained clothes. Thus they entertained the hope, by 
desperate impudence, to be able to brazen the matter 
out, until they could retire and disappear in the 
great thriving east. 

Great was their amazement, and equally great 
their relief, when Herbert, on recovering, recog: 
nised neither of them, nor Lucy; when he seemed 
to wake, as from a dream, in which all the reminis- 
cences of the bloody fray were swallowed up; when, 
in fact, all memory of that terrible night and of all 
persons and places, seemed to be gone from the young 
man’s mind. They looked at one another in grim 
and half-frightened stare, as if the relief which, 
had burst upon them was too sure to be real. But 
the hours and the days drew on. and Herbert’s con- 
dition remained the same. In fact, at that time, 
loss of memory was absolute ; acts of the morning 
were obliterated by the events of the afternoon, and 
the poor young fellow could not carry his recolleec- 
tion from one day to the next. This surprising dis- 
persal of their fears changed the plans of the Mac- 
lanes, and they urged Lucy io return to the parental 
cabin, and to share the immense and newly-found 
wealth. But the girl was firm. She would not again 
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live with her guilty father and cousin. She would 
rather die a hundred times, than touch a red speck 
of their blood-stained gold. She would leave her 
relatives to explain the circumstances as best they. 
might, but she would move far away from them 
and devote her life to the care and recovery of the 
man whom they had so dastardly assailed and in- 
jured. She gathered up her belongings, and those 
bequeathed to her by her dead mother, and having 
persuaded Makasapa to join his fortunes to hers, 
the two set out with their now fairly recovering 
patient, to the prairies north of the South Platte, 
where Makasapa soon found them a home with 
some friendly Sioux. 

As Herbert became stronger, his memory of actual 
occurrences improved, and he was able to remember 
events of the days and weeks as they swept by, but 
the past, even as near as his residence and recovery, 
in the mountains, was gone. To all his questions 
concerning himself, both Lucy and Makasapa gave 
evasive answers, and, as the enquiries fatigued him 
and seemed to distress the girl, he did not continue 
them. As his health and strength returned, it 
brought back his impulsive, hot-hearted disposition; 
and, as was only natural under the circumstances, 
he fell head over ears in love with the beautiful 


girl who was so good to him. But Lucy knew how, 
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to tame her admirer into tacit Submission, and 
'Ierbert at last resigned himself into living with 
her as a brother would with a dearly beloved sister. 

The reader may well ask why Lucy refused to 
marry the man for whom she had sacrificed so much, 
and who would havé burned his right hand to possess 
her in holy wedlock. The modern cynic philosopher 
may smile, and thé would-be-clever exponents of the 
dogma that life is composed of meannesses only, may 
deride. I do not feel myself called upon to convince 
the one, or to argue with the other, but the fact 
remains that Lucy took upon her shoulders the load 
of her father’s crime, and that she vowed to 
expiate it at the price of a life-long torture, if need be. 
She loved Herbert Chauncey; she had loved him from 
the moment she first set eyes upon him, and her 
devotion had increased with every day she had passed 
in nursing him. She loved him with the purest 
devotion a woman’s heart is capable of, and just be- 
cause her love was so pure, she, the daughter of an 
assassin, resolutely refused inseparably to link her 
name with that of an honest man. She would be his 
. loving friend, his tender sister, his dog if need be; 
but she would not have her husband awake one day 
to the fact that the wife whom he nurtured was the 
daughter of the man who had murdered his friend, and 
who had attempted to murder him. 
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During all this while Lucy held no communication 
whatever with her father and cousin, and the latter, 
whether it were from indifference or fear, sought 
none with her. Therefore, when the Maclanes Tet 
Lord Cleve in Hyde Park they were thunderstruck to 
find themselves face to face with their former 
victim, and they were absolutely unaware that Lucy 
was in London also, 

When the cute New York enquiry-agent finally 
tracked Herbert to his moving prairie home, and 
established his identity beyond chance of contradic- 
tion, the young man was sorely nonplussed about his 
future action as the bearer of a great and ancient 
title. He felt no desire to live in a city, and in 
addition to that, Lucy at first declined to accompany 
him to England. Lord Cleve had to exercise all his 
powers of persuasion to induce her to quit the New 
NVorld for the Old. Even then she would accept but 
trifling sums for the purchase of such indispensables 
in the shape of gowns and bonnets as the difference 
between prairie and town life necessitated. She 
would have none of the “forfarows,” as she termed 
them, which the oily persuasion of the clerk in the 
big Chicago dry goods store attempted to press 
upon her, but chose the simplest and homeliest of 
materials. The Yankee crinoline, with its elaborate 


arrangement of a hundred silk-covered, pliable 
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Springs, set her in an absolute roar, and made her 
exclaim, “I reckon I ain’t a dancin’ bar. When I 
am, I'll buy myself a cage—not afore.” 

Thus it came that, on that early summer evening, 
when she rose to meet Lord Cleve, she was dressed in 
more simple fashion than any of the maids who waited 
upon her, and yet in a manner which none the less 
set off her dazzling beauty. 

“Yew should have been sittin’ at this winder, 
Herbert,” she exclaimed, holding out her brown tiny 
hand te the young nobleman, “I guess it’s punkins, 
it is. Its as funny as hearin’ a Dutch Jew pedlar 
playin’ on a fiddle, 1f all them wimen that live in 
this town don’t make shows o’ themselves to make an 
Ogalala squint, I don’t know a corn-shuck from a 
sweet potato, They squeeze themselves in heear’— 
here the young lady danced into the centre of the room 
and gripped as much of her slender waist as her two 
hands could enfold—“and they stretch themselves 
out heear”—here she stooped and gracefully lifted 
the hem of her skirt—“an’ Herbert, yew should jest 
hear ’em talk. I heerd tew of ’em on the gteears to- 
day. I came nigh on thinkin’ that they had their 
mouths full o’ mashed turnips. It wur all ‘Aws? 
and ‘Ows, I guess I wouldn’t shine amone'st that 
lot, not as much as a rushlight.” 

With that she turned up her lovely eyes and looked 
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into Lord Cleve’s face with such a captivating smile, 
that the young man held out to her both hands in 
which she placed her own. 

“You are not a bit like the London girls,” he said, 
“and I wouldn’t have you change for the world. 
You couldn’t be better than as you are—not to my 
liking—if you tried ever so.” 

Her face dimpled sweetly and her eyes glistened as 
they frankly met his gaze. 

“T guess,” she said, “that’s jest because yew’re used 
to me, an’ because thar ain’t been time yet fur any 0’ 
tho London girls to hop around yew. But itll 
come, as sure as raspberries don’t grow on pine trees.” 

“What will come,” he asked, playfully. 

She walked away from him and commenced drum- 
ming on the window panes, looking at the crowd 
below, 

“The young woman will come,” she said, “that'll 
want to marry yew. That’s sartin sure.” 

Having delivered herself of that startling phrase, 
she commenced to whistle “Yankee Doodle ” with a 
verve and vigour which to an English ear would 
have sounded an amazing anomaly. \ 

The Earl stood for a moment or two in the centre 
of the room, and undecidedly followed Miss Lucy’s 
movements. Then he stepped to the window, and 
bending his face in an unsuccessful attempt to gaze 


into her eyes, he asked: 
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“What has put that idea into your head? ” 

She slipped away from him and seated herself in 
the big velvet-covered arm-chair which stood near. 

“Nothin’,” she exclaimed. “I guess it’s nothin’.” 

Her mite of a foot was beating a march on the 
carpet, and her eyes were drooped as if she were 
searching for some object hidden there, when his 
encounter with the Maclanes, that afternoon, crossed 
Lord Cleve’s mind. His misfortune had caused him to 
acquire a habit of dashing from one subject to 
another, as he always dreaded to forget what he 
did not elucidate when the occasion presented 
itself. 

“By the way, Lucy,” he asked, “have you any 
relatives of the hame of Maclane?” 

There was such a frightened-fawn look in those 
big blue eyes, and a startled expression crept over 
the beautiful face. 

“T’ve got a father, an’ a cousin,” she replied, “ Why 
do yew ask?” 

“Ts your cousin’s name David Maclane?” Herbert 
continued in his enquiry. 

The trifling shadow deepened on the girl’s features. 

“T guess that’s it,” she replied. “Why do yew 
ask?” 

“And is your father a tall gentleman,” he persisted, 


“with a big scar on his face?” 
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“That’s him, most likely,” she answered, rising. 
“But why do yew ask?” 

“Two gentlemen ran across me in the Park,” he 
replied; “and I jwas told they were Mr. David 
Maclane and his uncle. They are very rich, I am 
informed, and young Mr. Maclane is engaged to be 
married to Lady Evelyne Wynter.” 

She had listened in a pule silence. Then she shook 
herself together, and, with a barely audible laugh, 
she said in a tone of perfect commonplace— 

“Jad and Dave in London! I never reckoned on 
that.’ 

Her self-possession had returned, and “Yankee 
Doodle” was again on her lips, but with only a half- 
hearted rhythm. 

“Do you know,” continued Lord Cleve, “that I 
fancy your father and your cousin must have met 
me before—under disagreeable circumstances, I 
should say—for when they saw me they turned as 
white as ghosts. You're not ill, my dear?” he added, 
seeing the colour fade from her cheeks. 

The frightened-fawn look was again in those big 
eyes, more tremulous than before, but it was gone 
in a flash, and she burst into a peal of silvery laughter. 

“Of course I ain’t sick,” she replied, “but it’s that 
stifling in this place that a Greaser couldn’t stand 


it. I want a whiff of fresh air.” 
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Herbert rushed to the window and opened it wide. 
“What does it all mean?” he gaid to himself. 
“What does it mean?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss Lucy, simple daughter of nature, nursed in 
all the savage frankness of the Wild West, and taught 
from early infancy to call a spade a spade, was yet a 
woman, and, being a natural woman, a true woman. 
Now, it is one of woman’s most highly-prized attri- 
butes—be the fair one a Parisian mondaine, an 
English aristocrat, or a Turkish odalisque—to obtain 
from simple man what she desires, and to give just 
as much as she wishes, and no more, in return. Miss 
Lucy had a shrewd little head on her shoulders. We | 
have already seen that she was endowed with a 
strength of will and purpose of a most unusual kind, 
and by adding together these qualities in a sort of 
psychological arithmetic, the sum obtained would 
form a remarkable example of female supremacy 
over the helpless animal, man. 

Miss Lucy set her little wits to work, the moment 
she had recovered her wonted self-possession, to 
extract by a process of insinuatory wheedling, and a 
pleasingly deceptive pressure of enquiry, from Lord 
Cleve all he had learned about her cousin, her father, 
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and Lady Evelyne. She had no trouble in eliciting 
from the young man that he had once been engaged 
to Lady Evelyne Wynter, and thereby started 
Herbert upon the idea that he must needs, in his 
usual slap-dash manner, write a letter of apology to 
the lady who had, once upon a time, consented to be 
his wife. The thought was no sooner born than it 
was acted upon, and young Cleve sat down at the 
old-fashioned mahogany bureau to pen his apology, 
while Lucy stood behind his chair looking over him. 

“The Earl of Cleve presents his compliments to 
Lady Evelyne Wynter,” he wrote, “and desires to 
explain a circumstance which, he is afraid, must 
have surprised Lady Evelyne. Lord Cleve is afflicted 
with loss of memory, the result of some sounds in 
the head. It was, therefore, his misfortune, and not 
his fault, if he did not recognise Lady Evelyne 
Wynter this afternoon. He hopes that this apology 

_ will be his excuse, and that Lady Evelyne Wynter 
will believe that Lord Cleve could not possibly have 
acted towards her in any spirit of discourtesy.” 

i “Its jest a bit soapy, ain’t it?” Miss Lucy ex- 
claimed, when the young gentleman had dotted all 
his “i’s” and crossed all his {t’s,” “an’ it’s a little 
smeary, like maple sugar, when yew get too much 
of it on yewr spoon. I guess she’s a hensum young 
woman. Waal, it ain’t no matter,2 With that she 
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danced away, apparently unburdened by thought- 
fulness or care. 

That was all outwarfl show, however; all nervous 
determination not to show to the man she loved how 
much she loved him. If it had been possible for a 
prying eye to penetrate into Lucy’s chamber that 
night, it would have found her walking up and down 
the softly-carpeted floor like a caged panther. Her 
bosom heaved, she wrung her tiny hands with a 
nervous grip, and big tears were flowing down her 
checks. At last she flung herself on her knees by 
‘ the bedside, and buried her head on the coverlet, 
whilst the soft masses of her hair fell like a glossy 
shower around her. She sobbed, sobbed, and sobbed, 
as if her heart would break. 

On a sudden, she jumped up in a silent fury, both 
against herself and the fortune which oppressed her. 
She gnashed her white teeth, and tore at her hair. 

“Qod!” she cried, “con’t try me too severely, I’m 
only a woman after all, and ivll soon be more 
than I can bear. What have I done, how have I 
sinned, to deserve it all?” 

The paroxysm of her grief prostrated her, and she 
gradually sank on her knees, and thence on the floor, 
where her lissome figure lay extended, white and 
cold as the garments which sparsely covered her, 
while her babbling lips murmured: “What have I 
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done? What have I done? ‘What have I donc? 
What have I done?” 

Even the squalid ugliness of London architecture 
could not rob the summer morning of its early roseate 
beauty, and Lucey could see the first softly blushing 
light of day, creeping from across the housetops, 
through the aperture between her curtains ere she 
recovered her wonted composure. She went into her 
dressing-room and sponged herself with cold water. 
The touch of the refreshing element seemed to bring 
back vigour of mind and elasticity of body, and the 
previously-mentioned prying intruder, had he seen 
Miss Lucy only at that moment, would have deemed 
her the most hardened of cynics. 

“Waal, it’s jest another slice o’ my luck, I s’pose,” 
she said, as she splashed and flung the water about 
her in all directions; “an’ what cayn’t be cured ’s got 
to be endured. I’ve gone that fur, an’ I'll jest see it 
out, I reckon.” 

Five minutes afterwards, her head resting on her 
sun-bronzed arm, and her bosum moving in as 
tranquil sleep as a child might enjoy, Lucy’s mind 
was at rest. 

The next morning brought Lady Evelyne’s reply to 
Lord Cleve. Lady Evelyne told the young man that 
she had felt sure that a sufficient explanation would 


be forthcoming, and that she had since learned from 
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other lips, as well as from Lord Cleve’s tetter, that 
he was not to blame. The writer ended with a 
statement that, most likely, she would meet Lord 
Cleve, and would then be able personally to assure 
him that the matter had passed from her mind. 

“Thats a downy young woman,” Lucy exclaimed 
when she had read the letter which Lord Cleve had 
tossed to her across the breakfast table. “She knows 
a caterpillar from a skylark. A Yankee couldn't 
get over her with the brass-earring dodge, I don’t 
reckon. But I guess she’s nice, none the less, else 
yew’d never bin fond of her,” 

Lord Cleve smiled; he was rather pleased to see a 
little nascent’ jealousy clouding Lucy’s face. It 
looked to him like an awakening of that electric 
womanhood which flashes and sparkles by the contact 
of responsive love, as distinguished from that merely 
holy feeling which joins mother and child, brother and 
sister, in mutual affection. In love affairs Herbert 
had always been a frail and flighty young man. He 
had flitted from one amour to another with the 
lightheartedness—not of the man about town, for he 
was not heartless—but of a reckless young roysterer 
who lives for to-day, and thinks not of the morrow. 
His love for Lucy had been his first serious passion, 
and although dashed and violently smothered, the 
embers still glowed beneath the ashes, and had Lucy 
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permitted it, he might have loved her as much as 
ever. He had long ago, however, given up all idea 
of a union with the girl who had so befriended him, and 
it was therefore but natural that, when the memory of 
a previous love affair was forced upon his mind, he 
should welcome it, not only by reason of its inherent - 
piquancy, but because he conceived it a sly dig at 
Lucy, who had so persistently refused him the boon 
he craved for. 

Lord Cleve’s arrival was no sooner heralded about 
town than he was inundated by a perfect shower 
of congratulations and invitations. Had the young 
man believed about one tithe of what was written to 
him, he might have wondered why the bells of Bow 
Church were not rung as a token of the universal 
joy at his return. He might indeed have been per- 
suaded that his personality was not only of importance 
to society, but to the commonwealth at large; and 
that the House of Peers was safe from all assault and 
disparagement now that he had returned to shed an 
added lustre upon that already illustrious chamber. 
But the young Earl had been accustomed to hear oily 
flattery of the kind that was poured on him termed, in 
western phraseology, “chin music” and “lip wash,” 
and to despise it accordingly. The notes and missives, 
coroneted and perfumed though most of them were, 


went—the major part at any rate— into the waste- 
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paper basket. Herbert had neither the patience nor 
the inclination to answer them himself, and the idea 
of employing a secretary never struck him. He found 
it sufficiently hard work to write to his six sisters 
who were living in disconsolate and grumbling re- 
tirement at Chauncey Towers, and to the numerous 
circle that claimed family relationship with him. 
The first few days of Lord Cleve’s sojournin London 
passed swiftly amid the stress of the ordinary occ. 
pations of a gentleman of fortune who has just entered 
into possession of his property. Solicitors had to be 
consulted; interviews had to be granted to bailiffs, 
stewards, and tenants; tradesmen’s bills, left unpaid 
by the previous bearer of the title, had to be checked 
and settled; and amid the hurry and scurry of all this 
matter-of-fact occupation, Lord Cleve found but little 
time to abandon himself to the round of gaieties 
temptingly baited for him by Belgravian society, 
much less to follow the regular giddy whirl of 
fashion’s daily rites. He would breakfast with Lucy, 
and then pass hours upon hours with those who had 
business with him, and a hasty luncheon would be 
succeeded by further work. He could barely snatch 
so much of the daily sunshine as to take Lucy for 
an afterncon ride in the Row. ‘The fashionable 
equestrian promenade had seen few such horsewomen 


us that daughter of the Rockies. She sat on her 
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horse as if she had been born on it, and once when 
her mount, frightened beyond measure by such a trifle 
ag a flaring silk parasol poked into its face by a silly 
woman, plunged and reared, and wheeled .as if it 
would never recover its equanimity, Lucy seemed so 
little ruffled by its capers that the by-standers raised 

a ringing cheer. People began to wonder, and society 
began to enquire, who was the lovely girl in that 
quaint no-fashion habit who so often accompanied 
Lord Cleve. Society, according to its habit in similar 
cases, speedily solved the question, and shocked itself 
beyond measure by the assertion that Lucy was Lord 
Cleve’s mistress. What else could she be? asked 
society. She was not Lord Cleve’s wife, that society 
knew,,neither was she his sister or relative; therefore, 
society, without further ado, wrote down Lucy a 
wanton, and considered Lord Cleve’s conduct positively 
shocking. Society, its outraged notions of propriety 
notwithstanding, looked upon Lord Cleve as a much 
injured and interesting young man, and found excuse 
for his life—a la grand Turk—in the circumstance that 
he had passed so many years among the savages. 
“He'll make as good a husband as most young men,” 
the Duchess said to the Marchioness. “If I were 
Evelyne I should prefer him to that young man of 
whom we know so very little.” And the Marchioness 
confessed that her views coincided with those of 
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Ifer Grace. A mistress was a shocking thing, but 
young Cleve would soon become civilised under the 
influence of a handsome and polished leader of 
fashion. 

IT will not go so far as to say that either Lady 
Evelyne or Lady Gwendale went purposely out of 
their way to throw themselves across the young 
man’s path, but they came as near that course of 
action as an impartial judge would allow without 
actual admission of the truth of the charge. They 
missed no entertainment, bali, or function of any 
kind where they could imagine or hope to meet 
Lord Cleve. But as Lord Cleve, for a good many 
days and nights, went to none of these, their love’s 
labour was lost. 

In the meantime, Lord Cleve had endeavoured to 
learn from Lucy why she had held no communication, 
and wished to hold no communieation, with her father 
and cousin. Her reply was simple enough. She 
said that she hated her cousin, that she had had a 
deadly quarrel with her father, and had vowed never 
to live with them again. In answer to more pressing 
enquiries, she turned up her big blue eyes at him 
and looked into his with such a tender pleading, that 
he had not the courage to persist. 

“Don’t ask more,” she bezged, and he who was 


so deeply indebted to hcr was happy to look 
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into the face that bore such a heavenly stamp of 
truth, and, by one deep gaze, to silence the prompt- 
ings of curiosity. 

On the other hand, the Maclanes, George and 
David, seemed to take no trouble to reopen inter- 
course with Lucy. When the girl had first dis- 
appeared from the hut in the mountains, they ex- 
plained Lucy’s absence by the statement that she 
had gone off with a young man, Heaven only knew 
whither, and that Dick Ashland had gone away with 
the pair. Lucy’s many admirers came to the ¢éon- 
clusion that the girl whom they had thought un- 
conquerable had, after all, turned out a woman like 
the rest of the prairie wenches, and had fallen a 
prey to the insinuating speeches of a handsome 
young stranger. From that moment, the interest in 
her welfare disappeared. Dave made an imposing 
pretence of a broken heart, but George brazenly 
asserted that his daughter, having left the parental 
roof without his authority, might lie on the bed she 
had made for herself, for all he cared. The result 
of this line of conduct was that but little enquiry 
was made after the fate of the supposed fugitives, 
and even such as the Maclanes pretended to make 
was naturally and intentionally abortive. In those 
days, the vast plains swallowed human units as the 
great sea might, and, unless by chance, or by dint 
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of persevering and strained enquiry, the whereabouts 
of Lucy and Herbert could not have been easily 
discovered. As to Dick Ashland, people had always 
been wondering why he had been living in that out- 
of-the-way place, and his habits had always been 
solitary and retiring. It excited no surprise, there- 
fore, that he should have left the neighbourhood, 
his assassins having taken care so to strip his cabin. 
as to give every semblance of truth to their story. 

The Maclanes had been wise enough in their gene- 
ration to allow a sufficient stretch of time—more 
than a year, in fact—to elapse before proclaiming 
their discovery to the world. In the meantime, they 
had taken all the necessary steps to secure to them- 
selves the safe and undisputed possession of the 
land that thus teemed with wealth. The red-handed 
Fortune smiled, and, by her guilty leer, Lucy was, 
and remained forgotten. 

Nearly three weeks had passed since Lord Cleve’s 
arrival in London, and he had not, for a second time, 
set eyes on Lady Evelyne Wynter or the Maclanes. 
Tle had taken part in none of society’s ceremonials, 
until, one afternoon, in company with Mr. Quent- 
helm, he strolled into the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
grounds at South Kensington, where a charity fete 
was being held. The lovely gardens were ablaze 


with the choicest bloom and green, and filled by 
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a fashionable throng. Delicate, high-born ladies 
hawked trinkets and trifles, whilst others had, for 
the nonce, transformed themselves into stall-tenders 
and barmaids. 

Lord Cleve and Mr. Quenthelm sauntered up and 
down the broad walks, stopping here and there to 
purchase or to chat, for, although the young earl 
knew few persons, his companion had some measure 
of acquaintance with most.. Quite a buzz of excite- 
ment followed their footsteps, as everybody wanted 
to have a look at the young nobleman, whose romantic 
career, and, perhaps, also his bachelor condition, 
made him so very interesting. Eye-glasses were 
raised, and opera-glasses were pointed with but 
slight ceremony, and Herbert, to escape, if possible, 
from the well-bred rudeness which dogged him, 
walked leisurely with his companion towards a more 
secluded part of the grounds. He thus managed to 
free himself from the starers who mobbed him, and 
was about to express to his companion his satisfac- 
tion at the result, when he heard himself addressed 
by name. 

“Lord Cleve, won’t you buy Something from me ? ” 

He turned and found that the speaker was no less 
a person than Lady Evelyne Wynter. 

“Do buy something,» Lord Cleve,” the lady 
chatted on, exhibiting a basket with a heterogeneous 
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profusion of oddities and uselessnesses. “It is for 
a charity, you know—a hospital—most deserving.” 
With that the young lady dipped into her assort- 
ment of wares, and produced a hand-embroidered 
cigar case. 
“Only five pounds, Lord Cleve, and it’s such a 
deserving charity. I know you won’t refuse me.” 
Lord Clevé naturally neither could nor did refuse. 
THe counted out the five sovereigns, and as he did 
so, he looked into my lady’s languidly smiling eyes. 
They were big, and they were blue, and although 
they were neither as big nor as blue as Lucy’s, Lord 
Cleve thought them very beautiful. Lady Evelyne 
was not as pretty as Lucy—that she could not 
possibly be—but Lord Cleve thought she was as 
handsome a young woman—next to Lucy—as he 
had seen in his life. As he placed the coins on the 
young lady’s extended palm, his finger tips barely 
touched the soft and velvety hand, and whether it 
were from unison of feeling, or just for the fun of 
the thing, both Lady Evelyne and Herbert smiled. 
The young lady had no difficulty in admitting that 
the young earl was a handsome example of distin- 
guished manhood, and harmony of sentiment 
between the pair was quickly so far established that 
they began to chat, apparently in fun, of their, as 
they called it, past and forgotten engagement, 
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‘The engagement was not so far forgotten, however, 
by the young lady at any rate, that she did not open 
all her batteries of witchery to rekindle, in the young 
earl’s heart the kindly memory which he had so 
unfortunately lost. “For shame!” Mrs. Grundy will 
say. “That brazen young woman is engaged to Mr. 
David Maclane,” and Mrs. Grundy is perfectly right. 
It was wrong. The young lady herself stated that 
fact to Lord Cleve, with a sly glance at him and 
another at Mr. Quenthelm, and a faint pretence of 
wishing to leave. Lord Cleve, however, found Lady 
Eyelyne’s society charming, and the young lady, on 
her side, had forgotten all about her self-imposed 
duties as a yendur on behalf of charity. She thought 
the young man much improved by his long resi- 
dence abroad, and his manner towards her simply 
delightful. In the result, the conversation degene- 
rated into a not too harmless flirtation, which was 
kept within bounds by the opportune presence of 
Mr. Quenthelm. As it was, they became so in- 
tercsted by each other’s converse that they did not 
notice the approach of Lady Gwendale, who, accom- 
panied by Messrs. George and David Maclane, 
stopped for some seconds in front of the little group 
without either of the three being aware of her 
presence. Lady Gwendale acted as a cautious 


veneral; she neither appeured to approve nor tu rebuke} 
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she did not even evince astonishment. She was, never- 
theless, just a trifle afraid that a word might escape 
from her daughter’s lips which could be misconstrued 
by Mr. Maclane, and therefore ended the slight 
temporary embarrassment by saying— 

“My dear, Mr. Maclane has been looking for you 
all over the gardens.” Then, seeing that the young 
carl rose and bowed, she held out her hand. “Lord 
Cleve,” she said, in her blandest tones, “you must 
allow me to introduce myself, for Tam aware that you 
have most likely forgotten me. Iam Lady Gwendale, 
and your mother was one of my earliest and dearest 
friends.” 

The young man, taken aback by her ladyship’s 
sudden apparition, and even more by the presence of 
the two Americans, whose cold gaze seemed to 
penetrate him like something uncanny or inexplicably 
loathsome—he knew not why—stammered a few 
incoherent words. The moment afterwards he chided 
himself for his seemingly unreasonable dislike to the 
Maclanes. 

“Now that you know me,” continued Lady Gwen- 
dale, in her brightest mood, “you must allow me to 
introduce to you my future son-in-law, Mr. David 
Maclane.” 

At these words Lord Cleve discovered a new, and 
to him reasonable, excuse for disliking the young 
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Westerner. He was shortly to marry Lady Evelyne 
Wynter, and, strange as it may seem, the young earl 
suddenly considered this a personal injury... 

David Maclane, in return, looked at the young 
Englishman as if he could have poisoned him. 

“T have an idea,” said Lord Cleve to Mr. Quenthelm, 
as they were walking back, “quite a confused idea, 
but still an idea, that I have met these men before. 
I wish Lucy were not so reticent on the subject. The 
pity is that,the more I try to think, the less my brain 
will lend itself to the work, and I generally break 
down hopelessly in any attempt of the kind.” 

“Why don’t you go and see Sir William Cuthbert- 
son?” suggested Mr. Quenthelm. “He is the great 
specialist in cases of this sort, and some of the cures 
he has made are nothing short of marvellous.” 

“T don’t think there is much chance for me,” 
Herbert answered. “My injuries, I am afraid, are 
permanent.” 

“Tt cannot possibly do harm to try,” the lawyer 
replied. “It is surely worth while.” 

“T will take your advice,” exclaimed Herbert, with 
a hot and sudden determination in his eyes. “T’ll 
go and call upon Sir William Cuthbertson to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER. VE 


Herbert lay awake in bed that night thinking that 
his solicitor’s advice might turn out very profitable 
indeed. It would be delightful to be able to 
remember incidents and circumstances of his boyish 
love for Lady Evelyne. It would be very pleasant 
to be again aware of the feeling he had once enter- 
tained for her, of loving words spoken, of tender 
troth plighted. And, besides that, there were lots 
of things he would have dearly liked to know—things 
part and parcel of his past history, and veiled from 
him by the shroud of his loss. To his mind the 
vista cf the past that would open before his mental 
eyes had nought but pleasures. No dreaded terrors 
lurked within its confines, nothing would be un- 
ravelled that might discomfort or vex. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “I will see Sir William 
Cuthbertson, if only for Evelyneé’s sake.” 

The fashionable surgeon’s residence in Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, resembled the reception- 
hall of a Minister of State, to such a degree was it 
crowded by more or less distinguished patients. 
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Young Cleve’s case had been sufficiently heralded 
in all the papers to have already come to the know- 
ledge of Sir William. The great surgeon was, at that 
time, considered the first living authority for wounds 
in the head, and especially for those productive of 
cerebral derangements, and he had, only a few days 
previously, in private conclave with some of his con- 
fréres, pronounced the young nobleman’s case a most 
interesting one. It may have been the remembrance 
of these circumstances, or it may have been the 
weight of Herbert’s title—I will not say which—that 
secured to the young earl the entrance to the great 
man’s consulting rooms in advance of those who 
were, by order of arrival, entitled to priority. , 

A bland distinguished-looking gentleman was Sir 
_ William, whose face brimmed with perpetual guod- 
humour and kindliness. It would have been difficult 
to consult such a man and not to feel confidence in 
his ability to help. He had a manner of his own of 
getting on good terms with his patients from the very 
first moment, and he himself had admitted that that 
was half the battle of a medical man’s success. 

“I felt sure that you would come and see me, my 
lord,” he said, smilingly, holding out both his hands 
to the young man. “T have heard a great deal about 
your case, and I admit that it is one of exceeding 


interest to the world of science.” E 
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“Tt is of exceeding interest 10 me to know whether 
I can be cured,” Herbert replied with a slight laugh. 
“The world of science can take pretty good care of 
itself.” 

“We will take care of you and the world of science 
as well,” the great surgeon answered; “and I hope 
Loth will be the gainers. Sit down there if you 
please,” he added, pointing to a formidable looking 
arm-chair, fitted with divers sorts of ingenious appli- 
ances, “and let me have a look at you.” 

The examination appeared a protracted one to Lord 
Cleve. The surgeon not only examined the young 
min’s head with minute care himself, but called in 
another learned-looking gentleman with whom he 
held a whispered consultation. 

“I have your case quite clear, my lord,” he said at 
Jast, “and if you will permit me, I will explain it to 
you. You have received no less than four fractures 
of the skull, all of which were caused by blows from 
a blunt rounded instrument. They are not bullet 
wounds, but such as could only be produced by a 
weapon wielded hammer-wise, but rounded at the 
end. Dhree of these fractures have luckily healed 
without producing any deteriorating results. But 
the fourth wound, the one nearly in the centre of the 
lower part of your forehead, inclining a little to the 
rght, just over the inner corner of the right eye, did 


' ‘ 
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not receive the skilled surgical treatment it required at 
the very outset. It is one which would have, at any 
time, necessitated the most delicate treatment, and 
which is the cause of the mental affliction from which 
you are suffering. The bone there is not only frac- 
tured, but severely indented, and it has been, and is 
exercising an appreciable pressure upon the brain. 
Now I am not a believer in phrenology as a science, 
but the fact is noteworthy nevertheless, that most 
phrenologists place the seat of memory at the very 
spot where your wound is located, the memory of 
places at the bottom where, as you see, the least 
pressure is exercised, and the memory of occurrences 
above, where the distress is much more severe.” 

“And is there a possibility of remedying this state 
of things?” asked Herbert. “Is there a chance by 
hook or by crook, of getting my memory back?” 

“There is more than a chance, there is a certainty 
that I should be able to remove the cause of the 
pressure upon your brain by operation.” 

“What kind of an operation?” Herbert asked 
wistfully. 

“T should lift the bone which is the cause of the 
mischief,” Sir William answered. 

“And what would I have to do, and how long would 
I have to lay up? ” was the young Earl’s determined 


query. 
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“ Ah, there lies the rub,” the surgeon replied. “You 
would have to leave yourself entirely in my hands. 
The. operation would have to take place in a room 
prepared by my instructions, and in that room you 
would have to remain for a month at least after the 
operation, seeing nobody whose appearance could cause 
you to exercise your mental faculties, and holding 
no communication with the world—in fact, giving 
your brain such complete rest after it is relieved from 
the pressure which now troubles it, as will give it 
sufficient strength to do its normal work.” 

“Humph!” the young Earl ejaculated. “I wouldn’t 
be allowed to see anybody?” 

“Not a soul, except your attendants.” 

“And where would you operate?” 

“T should have you taken to a house in a quiet 
village far away from the noise of the world, of the 
very locality of which you would have no idea, so 
that it could not possibly be a source of exercise 
of memory to you.” 

“Tf I submit to all this, Sir William,” Herbert asked, 
“can you promise me a cure?” 

“T can allow you to hope for one, that should be 
sufficient,” was the great man’s smiling answer. 

“Are all the precautions which you prescribe im- 
peratively essential?” the young man demanded. 

“Imperatively so,” was the firm reply. “An un- 
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toward incident might be productive of danger not 
only to your mental state, but to your life. You need 
not. be apprehensive of danger, however,” he added 
with a reassuring smile. “Tf you will abandon your- 
self to me, I will take care that no untoward accident 
shall occur.” 

At luncheon, that day, Herbert informed Lucy of 
his interview with Sir William. He was so excited 
by the prospect of recovering his full mental faculties 
that he did not notice the sudden pallor of that pretty 
face—the expression of anguish that, momentarily 
flitted across it and then vanished, but left its 
phantom brooding settled there in a pretty sad dis- 
may. He did not notice the tiny hands that nervously 
clutched one another, nor the lips half open in 
trembling silent prayer, 

He did not ktiow the dread, the horror of expecta- 
tion that filled Luey’s soul with blank despair at 
the thought of his possible recovery. If memory 
returned to him what would he remember? 

All women are more or less born actresses, and, 
the shock of the first surprise being over, Lucy—pure 
and truthful Lucy—played a part like any of her 
meaner sisters. Played a part ina cause to her heart 
not less holy than that which spurred Judith to be- 
come a wanton. 

“Yew don’t want to remember nothin’, Herbert,” 
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she pleaded. “ Yew’re jest quite good enough as yew 
are, an’ yew don’t want to run no risks. D’ve seen 
enough in my time of men bein’ butchered about 
like so many cattle, that it goes agin the grit to think 
0’ them stickin’ their knives into yew.” 

“But, my dear Lucy,” remonstrated Herbert; “just 
think of it. I don’t even know how I came by my 
wounds, and surely it’s interesting for a man to know 
who broke his head, and nearly killed him. Would 
have quite killed him,” he added, with a frank smile 
and a look of manly gratitude, “if he hadn’t had a 
dear, good, priceless girl like you to stick to him, and 
get him cured.” 

Again, he did not notice the look of trembling 
dismay that gleamed softly and sped into air. 

“Now, yew jest don’t want to do nothin’ o’ the 
kind,” Miss Lucy insisted. “I reckon yew know as 
much as yew want to know, aw if yew follow my 
advice, yew’ll leave well alone. A man’s brain 
ain't to be poked about like an apple or & 
potato, an’ that thar doctor ain’t so doggone sartin 
that he can do what he sez he can, when he’s’ 
finished.” 

Herbert saw that the subject displeased Lucy, and 
he put her objections to the account of anxiety for 
his safety. 

“Since you think it unwise,” he said at last, 5 | 
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won’t have it done—at any rate, not just yet; but Pl 
turn it over in my mind.” 

“Yes,” Lucy replied, with a contented smile, 
“think over it, an’ take a good long while in thinkin’, 
am when yew’ve finished with one lot, go an with 
another lot, jest to please me, thar’s a good boy.” 

In spite of his flirtations with Lady Evelyne, there 
Was no woman in the world who, to Herbert’s mind, 
stood on anything like the pedestal to which his 
loving admiration had raised Lucy. Her wish was 
a kind of unwritten law to him. He thought her 
objections woman-like, and not at all reasonable, but 
he admitted them nevertheless. 

During the few days that followed, he pondered 
over Sir William’s proposal, and his opinion varied 
according to the company in which he found himself. 
When he was with Lucy, he conceded that perhaps 
she might be right; but when he basked in the sun- 
Shine of Lady Eyelyne’s smiles—a now frequent 
occurrence, much too frequent to please Mr. David 
Maclane—his opinion veered in the opopsite direc- 
tion, and he was anxious to submit hiiiself to the 
great surgeon’s knife, 

Figures had always been a worry to Herbert, and 
now they proved a sore bother to him. The pOsses- 
sion of an estate brings its burdens with it, and one 


of these is that they have to be managed. Tenants 
H 
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were continually grumbling, and grumbling tenants 
had to be seen and pacified. Herbert had appointed. 
the morning hour from nine to ten for this purpose, 
and was seated, on one such morning, behind his 
wriling-desk, a suckling Richelieu administering the 
affairs of his little state, when the name of Frederick 
Ashland was brought up to him. He remembered. it 
from his rent-roll as that of one of his tenants at 
Chauncey Green. 

“J wonder what he wants?” Herbert said to him- 
self. “These men are always wanting something or 
other.” 

Frederick Ashland was ushered in—a burly, broad- 
shouldered, broad-chested, John Bull farmer, with 
a jolly, round and rnddy face beaming with good- 
temper and good-nature, and clean shaven but for a 
pair of small side-whiskers. 

Had Herbert been able to carry in his mind the 
slightest memory of Dick Ashland, there he would 
have recognised the very picture of the murdered 
man. The resemblance of the two brothers was 
startling—the living Frederick was the very coun- 
terpart of the dead Richard. Even the costume had 
a similarity, as Dick Ashland always accoutred him- 
self, as far as he could, in the garb of a midland 
farmer. 


“Tye bin tryin’ to have a word with you, my lord, 
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these days past,” Said Frederick Ashland, when the 
customary courtesies had been passed; “as I’ve bin 
in hopes o’ gettin’ news from you o’ that theer 
brother o’ mine—Dick, his name is—as we ain’t heerd 
of this many a day.” 

“T don’t quite understand you; Ashland,” said the 
young Earl. “How can you expect to get news of 
your brother through me ? ” 

“Why; sure-e-lie; Lord Cleve, you an’ Dick was 
fast friends, an’ he did write to me from that out- 
landish place in America, that you was a-comi’ to 
See him. That’s years ago, now. An’ then he did 
write as he had found gold, an’ you was a-comin’ to 
help him get it, but I weern’t to say nothin’ about it 
to nobody until he’d let me know more on it. But, 
lor’ bless you; my lord, I nevef heerd no more about 
it from that day to this, an’ never got no hanswer. 
Aw it do tek the shine out of a maan, when his own 
brother won’t write an’ say to him how he’s a gettin’ 
on.” 

Herbert had listened to this speech with open 
mouth and eyes astare. 

“You say,” he asked, “that your brother wrote to 
you that I was coming to him to help him get gold?” 

“Aye, aye, my lord,” was the ready answer. 

“And where did your brother live ? 2’? Herbert en- 
quired, with a curious interest grappling at his mind. 
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“ Somewheer in the mountains,” the yeoman 
answered. “I don’t think as that queer place had a 
name, but I do remember as I used to send my letters 
to somewheer in Kansas—that’s what I think the 
place was called; but then} Dick did say as he had 
to ride some fifty mile or more to get them.” 

“You mean the Rocky Mountains, I suppose?” 
Herbert suggested. 

“That be they; most likely, to be sure,” the farmer 
answered; “but if you be so good, my lord, as to look 
at this ’ere scrap—it’s the last letter which iver I 
got from Dick, an’ perhaps itll bring him to your 
mind, if it be so that you’ve forgotten him—though 
it do seem strange and no mistek.” 

He produced from a worn Russia-leather pocket- 
book a faded sheet of paper, the folded edges and 
creases of which had become ragged by wear. 
Herbert had to exercise care not to tear it while 
unfolding it. 

“Dear Fred,” it ran; “luck’s mine at last, and 

yours, too, through that. I have found gold, bushels 
and bushels of gold. The only difficulty is to get it 
safely. I have written to young Mr. Herbert 
Chauncey, who is hunting about two hundred miles 
from here, and I expect him here within the next 
two or three days. Give my love to Susan and the 
chicks, and tell them that Uncle Dick will look after 
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them now. Don’t speak about this to anybody till 
you hear from me again, as it might be dangerous 
if it got to be known before the proper time. If you 
do see any of the young ladiesat'The Towers, tell them 
that their brother Herbert was hale and hearty when 
last I heard from him. and if things turn out as I am . 
sure they will, you will see us both in the old country 
before Christmas comes round. Im afraid that 
this will miss this month’s mail. I was going to send 
it by a neighbour of mine, Mr. George Maclane—”. 

The young man thought his heart was about to 
stop as that name stared him in the face. He re- 
covered himself in a moment, however, and went on 
as if nothing had: excited him. 

“—but I was afraid to trust hint; and I have to 
send this by an Indian messenger, who, as likely as 
not, will get drunk at every station before he gets to 
Fort Bent. Good-bye, dear Fred, and God bless 
you. Your affectionate brother, Dick Ashland.” 

He had read the letter aloud, and his clear melo- 
dious voice reached every corner of the room. While 
thus engaged, he had not noticed that Lucy had 
entered. But, as he looked up, he saw her, pale as 
death, leaning against the wall for support, with 
eyes nearly starting from their sockets. The re- 
semblance of the living man to his dead brother had 


frightened the girl out of her wits, and Herbert. 
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not guessing the cause of her illness, rushed to her 
side and placed her half fainting on the sofa. A 
sip of water refreshed her, and the cheeks that had 
been white in anguish became flushed with feverish 
dread. Every word of that letter had cut deep into 
Lucy’s heart, and the mention of her father’s name 
had been like a deadly stab. 

“J reckon Vl go to my Own room, if you don’t 
mind, Herbert,” Lucy whispered, when she had re- 
gained her fortitude. “I don’t feel at all well.” 

Young Cleve loaded her with kindly attentions, and 
rang for the maid, who escorted the girl to her room. 

He had not breathed a syllable to Lucy about his 
feelings concerning that letter. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Ashland,” he said, “that I have 
not the slightest memory about your brother. I sup- 
pose you have heard of my misfortune, and that will 
be my explanation to you. But I would be obliged 
if you would leave this letter in my hands, so that I 
may make further enquiries on the subject.” 

“George Maclane, Dick Ashland’s neighbour,” he 
muttered to himself when the yeoman ‘was gone. 
“And Dick Ashland had-found gold, and I was to 
have helped him to get it. And George Maclane has 
found gold, and Dick Ashland has never again been 
heard of, and 1 am here with four great wounds on my 


head.” 
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He arose and walked up and down the room in a 
slow, measured tramp. 

“And Lucy,” he continued, in tremulous self-com- 
munion, “has had a desperate quarrel with her father 
and her cousin, and will not go near them, and will 
have nothing to do with them. ‘And Lucy is a good, 
true, honést girl—a kindly, noble girl—who would 
not leave her father without ample reason.” 

The tramp up and down became faster, and a dark 
shadow settled on the young man’s brow. 

“T can see it all,” he continued. “Lucy knows 
something of this, and her father and cousin are in 
it, only she is too true to them even now, and will 
Bay nothing against them. If there’s treachery in 
it, she’ll never denounce them. And she’s right, of 
course. Right and good as she always is. She can’t 
be expected to be a witness against her own father. 
Tf ever the word *brute” was written in a man’s face, 
it is in George Maclane’s. Dick Ashland!” he 
muttered. “Dick Ashland! Dick Ashland!” 

The muscles of his handsome face contracted as 
if in pain. 

“God!” he exclaimed, “it is hard. Why can’t I 
remember? Why can’t I remember?” 

Then, on a sudden, he checked himself, and a look 
of stern determination took the place of the anguish 


that had preceded it. 
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“JT will remember,” he cried. “I will remember.” 

He stopped in front of his table and rang the bell. 

“Send at once a messenger to Sir William Cuth- 
bertson, in Mount Street,” he said to the man who 
entered, “and tell him Lord Cleve will call on him 
at twelve o’clock to-day.” 

That being over, he set to work arranging his 
papers with an air of quiet commonplace which 
proved the intensity of his desire. 

“Tl get at the bottom of this,” he said, deter- 
minedly to himself. “Sir William shall operate on 


me as soon as ever he will.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Boltons,” South Kensington—generally known as 
“The Boltons”—was, in the year of grace eighteen 
sixty, one of the fashionable localities of London. 
The Maclanes, desirous of mixing with fashionable 
suciety in London, had chosen a house in “The 
Boltons” for their habitation. 

Both George and David Maclane were suffering 
from what, in later day Americanism, is termed 
“swelled head.” ‘Although they could not divest 
themselves of the traces of their Western origin, any 
more than the leopard can change his spots, both 
uncle and nephew strove hard to ape London fashion 
and faslfionables. 

It must be admitted that London fashion and 
fashionables put themselves out of their way to give 
a great deal of encouragement to the Maclanes. 
London fashion and fashionables required a yearly 
renewal of the supply of lions to their social 
menagerie. Now, real big lions were scarce and 
often very shy; therefore, London fashion and fashion- 
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ables liad sometimes to content themselves with a 
wretched, starveling semblance of the noble beast, 
and, us long as a pretence was furnished by a lion’s 
skin and mane, London fashion and fashionables were 
often compelled to ignore that an ass’s body was 
covered by a yellow hide. It must be confessed 
that London fashion and fashionables overlooked the 
defects of their once caught lions with ready alacrity, 
and in the most amiable way threw dust in their own 
eyes by discovering all sorts of virtues to which 
their newly-caught beast could lay but little claim, 
and by accepting upon the merest hearsay as gospel 
truth, and by heralding to the worid with trumpet 
blasts, every babbled statement that could possibly 
bring it credit. 

In the case of the Maclanes, the efforts of London | 
fashion and fashionables showed some portion of 
reason in their madness through the fact that both 
the Maclanes were marriageable and were wealthy. 
Now, a lion in fashion is a desirable beast. A wealthy 
lion becomes a dream of loveliness. But a marriage- 
able wealthy lion—ye gods and little fishes, where 
shall I find adjectives and adverbs sufficiently to 
portray the estimation in which he is held by 
Tyburnia, Belgravla, and Mayfair? 

It was but natural that, in the midst of all this; 
the Maclanes should be spoilt, if the comparative 
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humanising of two such creatures can be termed 
deterioration. | 

If any of the traders at the frontier stations could 
have come across the Maclanes in their London garb 
they would have rolled all over the floor in fits of 
laughter. Both George and David imitated the 
London dandy. Pavid was waging continual war- 
fare upon a refractory cye-glass that would not fulfil 
the purpose for which it was bought and stick in its 
owner’s eye. The tightly-fitting frock coats of the 
mid-Victorian period proved sad instruments of 
torture to the two Westerners, who had been accus- 
tomed to wear the loosely-fitting garments of the 
prairies. Both of them sported tasselled canes, and 
both of them had made endeavours—destined to be 
sad failures—to mix their Rocky Mountain twang 
with the “haw, haw,” which at that time was 
fashionable in Pall Mall. London society had 
accepted the Maclanes as lions upon the mere exhi- 
bition of thei banker’s pass books, and upon the 
publication of their catalogue of virtues by Society 
papers like “Albert Gate.” Society journalism in 
those days had none of the stings of its more modern 
and more vigorous namesake, It was good-natured, 
kindly, and strictly laudatory. Its purpose was to 
extol the virtues of English society and to make 
English society feel happy all round. Society 
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journalism discovered all sorts of virtues for the 
Maclanes, and, as no harm was thereby done to 
anybody, the result appeared eminently satisfactory 
to all. 

| Many and various had been the assaults by maidens 
and matrons upon the single blessedness of George 
and David Maclane. High-born ladies vied with one 
another to draw the lions into the nets they were 
spreading for them. As we have seen, no less a 
person than the only daughter of the Marquis of 
Gwendale consented to link her name to that of the 
young American, and all went swimmingly for poor 
Dick Ashland’s assassins until they were frightened 
nearly out of their seuses by their sudden meeting 
with Lord Cleve. 

A. guilty conscience had dealt lightly by the two 
wretches. As a matter of fact, they had both used 
the pistol and the knife so frequently that the killing 
of one man more or less made but little difference to 
them. No ghosts of murdered Banquos troubled 
their feasts. No ghastly apparitions of Dick 
Ashland with the bloody streak of a cut throat dis- 
turbed their slumbers. Beast-like, they were only 
amenable to fear, and the only fear to which they 
were amenable was the fear of detection. 

Even that dread had long ago vanished. They were 
perfectly cognisant of the fact that Herbert had lost 
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all trace of memory, and, the first shock of the 
meeting with their victim being past, they became 
quickly reassured, and, in the privacy of their own 
home, laughed at themselves for thus allowing them- 
selves to be frightened by a harmless bogey. 

Shortly after that they learned, not without trepida- 
tion, that Lucy was in London, residing with Lord 
Cleve. Lucy, they knew, had kept her word, and 
had been as silent as the grave in which Dick Ash- 
land’s bones were resting. They debated with them- 
selves whethex or not they ought to go and see her, 
but finally decided it was best to leave well alone. 
If Lucy wished to hold communication with them, she 
would have no difficulty in finding them. 

The time passed, and Herbert and Lucy’s arrival 
had made but little impression upon the Maclanes. 
They were congratulating themselves upon their easy 
victory, and dipped deeply into the pleasures of the 
waning London season: Lady Evelyne’s flirtations 
with the young Ear! were the only drops of gall in 
their cup of happiness, but both David and 
George admitted that what could not be cured 
must be endured, and that it was wisest to close 
their eyes until the desirable prize was finally and 
irrevocably secured. 

Since their residence in London they had adopted 
Lucullian habits, and their meals were habitually 
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flanked and crowned by huge bumpers of fruity port, 
and fiercely young and vigorous champagne. They did 
not admit that either of these had anything like the 
grip of Missouri apple-jack, and of course they were 
not to be mentioned in the same breath with Taos 
whiskey; but what their beverage lacked in ferocity 
they made up in quantity. Thus it happened that, 
one day after luncheon, they were sitting over their 
fifth or sixth bottle of champagne, when David Mac- 
lane, who between the whiffs of a huge cigar was 
reading “Albert Gate,” suddenly put down his weed 
and dropped the paper on the table in front of him in 
a breathless perturbation. 

“Waal,” exclaimed George, “who’s been made meat 
of nuw? Yew look that skeared, one might think 
the ’Rapahoes were after your top-knot.” 

David Maclane, for all reply, pushed the paper 
towards his uncle. 

“Tll be doggone if I can make yew out?” cried the 
latter, “I guess yew’ve got to be such an elegant 
critter as yew cayn’t speak no more, nohow. What's 
the sign now?” 

“The sign’s ‘bad Injun, George,” David replied 
wistfully. “It’s dernation bad Injun, an’ its ‘faces 
blackened for war’ Read this, an’ I guess itll give 
yew yewr stomachful, this day and to-morrer, an’ a 


good while to come.” 
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George Maclane cast a disdainful glance at his 
nephew. He took up the journal and his eyes fell 
immediately upon the following paragraph:— 

“Our readers are probably aware that the young 
Earl of Cleve, whose happy return to England we 
announced some time ago, has been suffering from 
complete loss of memory, the result of some ugly 
wounds in the head. Lord Cleve has placed hinself 
under the care of Sir William Cuthbertson in the hope 
that the great surgeon might be able to help him in 
recovering the valuable mental faculty of which he 
has been deprived. All London will be glad to learn 
that, about ten days ago, Sir William performed a 
must successful operation on his distinguished 
patient, and that the young Earl’s power of memory is 
returning fast. There is no doubt whatever that, 
before a month is over, it will be completely restored, 
and as the young nobleman’s career has been a most 
romantic one, though hitherto a closed book even to 
himself, we may expect some interesting recitals of 
the thrilling incidents of his life in America—the 
most interesting one being naturally the account 
of the murderous conflict in which he received his 
terrible wounds.” 

George Maclane dropped the paper, as his nephew 
had done before him, and gave a long, low whistle. 

“T guess yew’re right, Dave,” he said. “It’s bad 
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Injun—it’s Injun on the war-path, an’ powder runuin’ 
derned short.” 

“ What are yew goin’ to do?” the younger man asked. 
| Do!” exclaimed George. “What can we do?” 
| “Tf that young man remembers a hand stretch about 
Dick Ashland, an’ himself, an’ us, it will sarve us 
to a few yards o’ rope apiece. It makes me shiver to 
think of it.” 

His face had gone ashen, and brought within dis- 
cernible distance of man’s justice, coward fear took 
possession of him, His teeth rattled and his limbs 
shook. 

“If that young man remembers!” George hissed dis- 
dainfully. He hit the table with his clenched fist, 
making the glasses jump and the decanters rattle. 
His cruel little eyes glittered more ferociously than 
ever, and his teeth were set hard in relentless 
savagery. Damnation!” he cried. “Ie mustn’t 
remember—he shan’t remember! I guéss we're not 
logs; We've got heads, haven’t we? We’ve got 
eyes, haven’t we? We’ve got hands, haven’t we? 
We've got money, haven’t we? Aw if we’re to swing 
fur Dick Ashland, I reckon it won’t matter much if 
we cut that young fellow’s throat in the bargain to 
stop his jaw.” 

“That ain’t so easy, George,” David answered tre- 
mulously. “Yew cayn’t get at a man so smack heear 
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as out in the Rockies. It’s just a trifle bigger job to 
stop his jaw in this hole than if we had him on the 
Sangre de Christo.” 

D—n it,” viciously exclaimed the elder ruffian, 
“we've jest got to do it, and the sooner we make 
up our minds and set to work about it the better.” 


GER 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Maclanes had no difficulty in discovering the 
place where Sir William Cuthbertson had performed 
his operation and where his distinguished patient 
was slowly recovering. It was a pretty little cottage 
standing in a tiny walled garden on a sparsely-fre- 
quented road between Shepperton and Halliford-on- 
Thames. A former owner had given it the fanciful 
name of “The Nest.” The place was within easy 
reach of London, and although, at a comparatively 
short distance, the river teemed with buoyant life and 
revelry, along the lane, shaded by huge elms ane 
wild chestnuts, solitude was made musical only by 
the feathered songsters of the skies, and the sough of 
the leaves quivering with the summer breeze, 

The nearest habitation, a small house, usually let 
furnished during the boating season, was about five- 
and-twenty yards away, and unoccupied at the time. 
Other residences, strewn here and there along the 
road, were hidden deep in park-like grounds, and 
gave rise to no disturbing noises. 


The room in which Herbert was lying was situated 
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on the ground floor of the little cottage. It was 
spacious, and plainly, but extremely comfortably, fur- 
nished. The walls were painted a blueish stone-grey, 
and no pattern of any kind attracted attention. There 
were no pictures on the walls, and the doors and 
windows were hung with curtains of a softly dull- 
coloured material. The two big windows looked 
across a small, but beautifully-kept, lawn’ on to a 
brick wall smothered with Virginia creeper. The 
sky-line was nearly hidden by giant elms in the full 
wealth of their leafy green. All was simply har- 
monious—no violences of taste or shade shocked the 
eye. It was homeliness and comfort made solid, 
and yet placed within such balmy rest as a moun- 
tain wilderness could scarcely surpass. 

Herbert had to pass his days and his nights on his 
couch. Thanks to the exceilent care bestowed upon 
him, he had suffered from hardly any fever, and 
the. wound resulting from his operation was healing 
fast. 

Not a soul entered his room but the softly-spoken, 
grave-visaged, grey-headed attendant, who moved 
with a noiseless solicitude, and anticipated his every 
want, his every wish. The hours seemed eternal, 
but his determination strengthened him and made 
his temporary loneliness less bitter. All around 


him solemn silence reigned. His attendant moved 
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stealthily like a cat, and no disturbing footfall reached 
his ear from anywhere. It was only at the rarest 
intervals that the grating of wheels. on the soft, 
clayey road outside’ became audible, or that a 
passer-by, more noisy than usual, intruded upon his 
privacy by the faint sounds of the snatch of a song. 

And yet, had he but known it, he would have felt 
less lonely, from the fact that an anxious, loving 
heart was watching over him in the same house, 
that dainty, tiny hands assisted in the preparation 
of his meals, that a good woman’s voice was lifted in 
nightly prayer for his recovery. 

Lucy had succeeded in obtaining Sir William Cuth- 
bertson’s permission to live in the cottage with 
Herbert, upon the express condition that her pre- 
sence should not be betrayed by sound or sign, that 
she should remain in the wing of the house opposite 
to that where young Cleve was stretched on his bed 
of pain. It can easily be guessed how gladly she 
consented to these conditions; she would have con- 
sented to any terms to be allowed to remain near the 
man she loved so well. 

If there was one person in this world who sincerely 
hoped and prayed for Herbert’s cure, that person 
was Lucy Maclane; and yet no person in the world— 
her father and cousin included, could have more 


dreaded the fatal day when Herbert would be cured; 
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when remembrance, fierce and relentless, wouid 
assert its sway, and ruthlessly dash away the curtain 
which she had woven at such cost and under such 
severe trials. Her mind was stretched on the per- 
petual rack of the most terrible doubt, with but the 
faintest glimmer of hope piercing the darkness that 
threatened. 

What would Herbert remember ? How much would 
he remember ? Would truth stand before him naked, 
shameless, cold, and cruel ? Would he know that her 
father was an assassin? Would he despise her and 
bid her go from him ? 

And yet, so holy is a true woman, that, in her heart 
of hearts, she prayed that heaven might let him 
speedily recover. 

The young Earl had been lying on his couch some- 
thing over a fortnight, when the cottage next to the 
Nest received two visitors. One of them was the 
landlord of the “Greyhound” Inn, who held the 
key of the place and was charged with its letting; 
the second was a middle-aged man, dressed in un- 
assuming gentlemanly grey tweeds, and having the 
appearance of a person well-to-do in a middle walk 
of life, of a servant whom fortune had favoured, 
or of a tradesman early retired from business. He 
was of medium height, and stoutly built; a bull-neck, 
gave him a look of forbidding strength, and his 
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hands, red and blotchy; were evidences of the fact 
that h2 had not passed his youth in mere {dleness. 
There was a peculiar cunning about an otherwise in- 
Significant face—the kind of stealth and ‘Slyness 
that would not be deterred from stooping to the 
mean; a face that would not, by its first sight, secure 
for its owner a position of trust in a bank. Yet, it 
was not an unpleasant face, and it grinned with a 
mixture of cockney and outlandish humour. The 
small sandy moustache drooped after the f ashion, at 
a later period, burlesqued by Mr. Sothern, as Brother 
Sam, and gave a peculiar admixture of simplicity 
to the otherwise not over prepossessing features. 

The visitor examined the little house and its 
erounds with the utmost care. He drew on a@ scrap 
of paper a small plan of the piace, and if the landlord 
had stayed with him, he might have been seen 
measuring with paces the distance between The 
Nest and the unoccupied house, which boasted of 
the high-sounding appellation, “ Reedon Lodge.” 
The man obtained all particulars from nfine host of 
the “Greyhound”; discussed questions of rent and 
other conditions, and finally withdrew; after secur- 
ing a promise from the landlord that he should have » 
the refusal of the place for forty-eight hours. 

The person, thus circumstantially introduced at 


this portion of our history, was Mr. Edward Wall, 
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known to scme as Ned Wall, and to others, especially 
those who had mad2 his acquaintance out West, 
during the Pike’s Peak Rush, as Pug-nosed Ned. 
Mr. Ned Wall had, at an early period of his career, 
done faithful service to Her Majesty, in various of 
Her Majesty’s jails. In the result, Mr. Ned Wall 
came to look upon his native land, where the liberty 
to steai was so shamefully denied to the subject, as 
a very hot-bed of oppression, and the fledgling Blue- 
skin winged away to the freer fields of the Far West. 
Such fs the perversity of fate, however, that Mr. 
Ned Wall made the amazing discovery, that those 
who obtain gold by simply digging it from the earth: 
objected to having it taken from them without their 
leave, by a young man in whose welfare they took no 
special interest. Mr. Ned Wall, would certainly, on 
two several occasions, have been strung up by the 
neck until dead, had.not the powerful intervention 
of Mr. George Maclane saved him from untimely 
extinction. Mr. George Maclane had found Mr. Ned 
Wall an unscrupulous but useful sweep, ready to do 
any dirty work, as long as his belly was filled, and 
in addition to that, neat with his fingerg and glih 
(with his tongue, an excellent bargainer, and a stony- 
hearted taskmaster to those placed under his charge. 
In the end, Pug nosed Ned reblossomed into Mr: 


Edward Wall, and became a hybrid between a private 
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secretary and a valet to both the Maclanes, who, in 
that capacity, took him with them to Europe. 

On the evening of the day when Mr. Edward Wall 
had inspected Reedon Lodge, the Maclanes were 
closeted with their representative at The Boltons. 
Ned exhibited his plan of the lodge, and of the 
adjoining cottage and grounds, and pointed out the 
exact location of the room in which Herbert ‘was 
lying. 

George’s coldly glittering eye devoured every line, 
every mark. 

“T guess it’s all right, Ned,” he said, at last. “Only 
yew’ve got to make sure of yewr measurements— 
dead sartin sure. We mus’n’t get wrong, right or 
left, an inch. Yew’ll go down to-morrer, an’ hire 
that cottage, and pay him three months’ rent on the 
nail, and if he wants references, say yew’re a 
stranger, an’ leave him a fifty-pound note as yewr 
bond. An’, mind yew, it’s five an’ twenty thousand 
golden dollars as yew’re workin’ for, so yew jest fix 
up yewr hind-sight, an’ tek keer that yew don’t get 
euchred, nohow.” 

A. diabolical smile lit up his face. 

“We've got it all fixed an’ square now, Dave,” 
he exclaimed. “It only wants the pluck an’ a week’s 
hard work, an’ I guess we'll stop his jaw for ever. 
He won’t remember nothin’ about Dick Ashland, nor 
nobody else, when we’ve done with him, yew bet.” 


CHAPTER X. 


There were not more than a dozen residences along 
the lane where Reedon Lodge was situated, and the 
inhabitants of none of these took any interest in the 
fact that the little furnished house had been let. 
The three tradesmen—the butcher, the baker, and the 
grocer—who called were told by Mr. Sylvanus 
Thompson, as Mr. Edward Wall chose to call him- 
self, that he obtained his supplies from London, and 
thet a daily fresh quartern loaf, and a rather un- 
usually large supply of eggs, butter, and milk were 
all that was required. Mr. Sylvanus Thompson had 
one friend staying with him, who, the tradesmen 
imagined, was ailing, as he never, on any occasion, 
showed himself. There was also, so the tradesmen 
told one another, a tall elderly servant, the baker’s 
boy had seen him. The lad could not in any way 
describe his features, as the man’s face was swathed 
in a handkerchief, as though he were suffering from 
a toothache, and he was standing at the end of the 
rather dark hall. The two last-mentioned personages 
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must have arrived during the night, as no one had 
scen them enter the house. 

The tradesmen soon became convinced, not only 
that Mr. Sylvanus Thompson obtained his supplies 
from London, but also that he was laying in a con- 
siderable store. He was continually journeying to and 
from London in his dog-cart, and on his return 
invariably brought with him a collection of parcels 
and boxes of all kinds and shapes. Some of these 
seemed even to be of considerable weight, for, one 
day, when Mr. Sylvanus Thompson was resting his 
horse in front of the “Greyhound,” a lad playfully 
put his hand underneath one of them, and found it 
too heavy for his boyish strength. It was written 
down for moist sugar, and rotten bad moist sugar 
it must have been, the grocer said, to be so heavy. 

With all that, Mr. Sylvanus Thompson, his 
journeyings, and his idiosyncrasies, excited but faint 
interest in the neighbourhood. The river was 
swarming with boating men and their ladies, and 
their joyous laughter rung over the tranquil waters. 
The inn-keepers and lodging-house proprietors had 
their hands full, and Mr. Sylvanus Thompson’s 
nearest neighbour, Sir William Cuthbertson, was 
represented only by the grave-visaged attendant, who 
seemed to be attending to nobody or nothing but his 
patient, who asked no questions and permitted no 
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chatter, and by Lucy, who, never for a moment, left 
her side of The Nest. 

Murder as a fine art is tanght to perfection by two 
professors—masters of invention: cupidity and fear. 
These fierce and cold-blooded teachers sum up their 
pupils’ ability and capacity of endurance to a nicety, 
and find for him a way of accomplishing his devilish 
work most suitable to his habits in life. Thus, a man 
well versed in the secrets of chemistry, desirous to 
rid himself of an enemy, would most likely have 
recourse to subtle poisons. The platelayer who has 
a deadly quarrel with his railway company loosens a 
few screws and throws half a dozen sleepers across 
the line. Thus also George Maclane, with his ex- 
periences as a miner fresh in his mind, hit upon the 
plan of digging an underground mine from Reedon 
Lodge to The Nest, and blowing Lord Cleve, with 
his dangerous memory, into atoms. 

George Maclane was not a man to do things by 
halves, or without careful consideration. | Every 
point had been weighed, talked over, and decided 
upon with due deliberation. To the servants at The 
Soltons the information had been vouchsafed that 
their masters were taking a short tour in the country, 
and Mr. Edward Wall was left in charge in their 
absence. Nobody had seen them enter Reedon Lodge, 
and nobody would see them leave. The only person 
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upon whose shoulders the crime would be laid was 
Mr. Edward Wall, and he was promised five thousand 
pounds and twelve hours’ start to get away. The 
actual gold and notes were exhibited before the young 
man’s greedy eyes, and in doing so Mr. George 
Maclane made the one mistake in his otherwise 
nicely-caleculated arrangements. He allowed Mr. 
Edward Wall to see that a very much larger sum in 
sovereigns and notes was kept in the strong box at 
The Boltons. 

The murderous plan was simple enough. They 
would lay two three-hour fuses to make sure of 
success, in case by any possible accident one of these 
should fail. They would resume their own garments, 
and in the middle of the night walk as far as 
Windsor, where they would take the early morning 
train for some station along the Great Western line, 
and thence pretend to be engaged on a walking tour. 
In the meantime, the mine would have exploded and 
annihilated Lord Cleve. They had never been seen 
in the business, and could not be suspected. As to 
Mr. Edward Wall, it was his own interest to get 
away and save his neck. 

Of course, there was the remote danger of failure 
and detection, but they both agreed that it was not 
more profitable to be hanged for the murder of Dick 
Ashland than to run the risk of the added charge of 
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having, for a second time, attempted to take Lord 
Cleve’s life. On the one side, the near certainty of 
exposure and retribution stared them in the face; on 
the other, the possibility of escape and continued 
fortune grinned temptingly. 

The ground had been measured by Ned Wall, and in 
the dead of the night George himself climbed the 
dividing wall, and made sure of his position. He 
could not possibly fail in direction or disposition. 
The work of sinking the small shaft and of digging 
the mine proved to be more troublesome than they 
had bargained for. Luckily for them, they had to 
dig only through a sandy, gravelly soil, at the bottom 
of which they found a stiff clay through which they 
were able to run their tunnel without the necessity 
of structural supports. But the work had to be done 
with the utmost caution, slowly and gradually, so 
that no sound should reach the outer world. They 
had ts lie on their stomachs for hours, and to use their 
tools in the most guarded manner.. As the narrow 
tunnel increased in length, the air became stifling 
their own breath half suffocated them, and time after 
time they had to make a speedy exit to escape per- 
sonal danger. They slept in the room overhead, and 
the blinds there, as well as on the ground floor, were 
kept continually closely drawn. 


The lower room soon assumed the appearance of a 
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casemated breast-work in war time—with its furni- 
ture piled in one corner, the carpet taken up, the 
floor partly removed, the great, black, gaping hole in 
the centre, with the excavated earth heaped against 
the walls, and numerous parcels and boxes, containing 
gunpowder and guncotton, stacked ready for use. 
Diggers’ and miners’ tools were strewn all over the 
place. The only article of furniture which remained 
in use was a mahogany table, scratched, soiled and 
damaged, and two equally ill-used chairs, the red 
damask covers of which were torn and stained beyond 
repair, 

Instead of a week, twelve interminable days passed 
betore they saw themselves near the end of their 
scheme. It was a lovely summer night, and all the world 
around was hushed in balmy sleep, when the two 
Maclanes emerged from their fiendish hole, utterly 
tired and worn out, but exultant with a hellish joy 
at the nigh approach of the result. The mine was 
dug. Right underneath Lord Cleve’s chamber a 
space of some four feet cubed had been dug out, 
and this was in the course of the morrow to be filled 
with explosives. Early in the morning Ned Wall 
was to receive his five thousand pounds and to be 
allowed to escape; in the evening the fuses were to be 
laid, and three hours after that the Earl of Cleve 


would no longer be able to remember anything. 
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The evening was warm and the perspiration was 
standing in great drops on the two wretches’ faces. 
They refreshed themselves with their usual beverage, 
neat brandy, and on this occasion bottle after bottle 
was emptied before, with a toss of the head, and a 
half surly “Good night, Ned,” David and George 
Maclane groped their way upstairs and threw them- 
selves on their beds. Fifteen minutes afterwards 
they were both snoring soundly. 

Now it would have been an astonishing fact if Mr. 
Edward Wall had been able to act honestly even 
towards his companions in crime. Mr. Edward Wali 
was a thief by education and profession. Thieves 
have, like other mortals, a shrewd perception of 
quantities in arithmetic, and Mr. Edward Wall con: 
ceived the idea that it would be more profitable tc 
steal the larger sum of money at The Boltons, 
than to be contented with the smaller one offered 
him by the Maclanes. Perhaps, who knew, he might 
be able to steal both, and that would certainly be 
the most satisfactory arrangement. In addition to 
that, Mr. Edward Wall had been turning over in 
his mind the murderous scheme, and its dangers to 
his precious neck. An apparently brilliant idea 
struck him. If Lord Cleve were blown into 
smithereens, the person immediately implicated would 


be himself, and pursuit would be hot and furious 
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after him; but if he were to hoist Messrs. Maclane 
with their own petard and blow them to atoms instead, 
it might so happen that the public would say “Serve 
the wretches right. They fell into their own trap.” 
He weighed the two courses. On the one hand five 
thousand pounds and the bloodhounds of the law 
at his heels within twelve hours, himself the first 
person suspected and tracked and hunted. On the 
other hand, the chances of a very much larger booty, 
and pursuit nothing near as deadly, nor as swift— 
in fact, no proof whatever that the Muaclanes had not 
ended their miserable existences by an accident in 
terrupting their devilish scheme. 

Mr. Edward Wall had passed his boyhood under an 
expert professor in the art of picking pockets. He 
strengthened his shaking nerves by huge draughts 
from the remaining brandy bottles, and then, taking 
off his shoes, he stole upstairs. 

The two men were sleeping soundly, Ned knew 
the disposition of the room perfectly, and groping 
his way about noiselessly as a cat, he crept to George 
Maclane’s bedside, and from underneath his pillow 
with a cleverness and delicacy only possible to the 
experienced pickpocket, he took the latter’s waistcoat 
without so much as ruffling a breath of the slecper. 
In the pocket of that garment he found the bunch of 


small keys among which he knew would be the one that 
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opened the strong box at The Boltons, and he replaced 
the waistcoat as softly and as unperceivedly as he had 
taken it. Hanging over a chair, by the sleeping 
man’s bed, was his coat, and Mr. Wall without fur- 
ther ado drew from his pocket the leather wallet 
which he knew contained the notes that were to be 
his reward on the morrow. Then, without as much 
as a breath, he stole downstairs again and assured 
himself by the light of a small shaded lamp that he 
was really in possession of the objects of his search. 

All this being done with a neatness and deliberate- 
hess that stamped him as an expert pickpocket of 
high proficiency, Mr Wall cut, with a big jack knife, 
the strings of the parcels containing the gunpowder 
and removed the already open tops of the boxes filled 
with the same explosive and with guncotton. He 
spread heaps of this in a semi-circle on the floor 
Behind this he piled the rest of the hellish material, 
and filled the crevices with loose gunpowder. Then 
he put the heavy boards of the broken floor on the 
centre lot and overtopped these again with a few 
shovelsful of the clayey earth Tying in the corner of the 
room. He did his work noiselessly, nothing clanged 
or fell, and it was all completed with barely a sound. 
As if to satisfy a spirit of daintiness, he washed his 
hands and face, combed his hair, and brushed his 


clothes, and gave a glimpse into a small, pocket 
K 
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mirror to be sure that no speck soiled his facé. Then 
he took from the packet containing them, half a dozen 
fuses and cut them at the point marked three hours. 
It was ten o’clock, and as he lighted the devilish things 
and so placed them that their ends were well inserted 
among the loose pile, he calculated that he could 
reach The Boltons and be away again before they 
would do their appointed work. 

Without a look back, he operféd the front door and 
went out. He stole on tiptoe to the gate, and closed 
it silently behind him. Then he walked swiftly to 
the “Greyhound,” where, already during the day, he 
had ordered his dog-cart and horse to be kept ready. 
for him. 

The animal was fresh and swift, and travelled over 
the eighteen miles of smooth road in something 
under an hour and a half. 

The servants at The Boltons had been accustomed 
to see Mr. Wall arrive and go away again at all 
sorts of hours, and bearing all sorts of articles. They 
naturally made no attempt to follow him upstairs, 
nor to watch his actions in his employers’ rooms. 

At one o’clock that night the steamer “Josephine” 
sailed from St. Katherine’s Do¢ks for Boulogne. 
Among its passengers was a pug-nosed man, who, in 
spite of the balmy warmth of the summer night, had 


half hidden his face in a mufiler. That gentleman 
< sence A re TaAward Wall. 
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Mr. Edward Wall was at that moment the proud 
possessor of nearly fifty thousand pounds in notes of 
the Bank of England and the Bank of France, aud of 
a not insigificant sum in golden sovereigns and 
napoleons. 

Mm the meantime, the fuses at Reedon Lodge were 


burning slowly, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Nearly a month had elapsed since the operation 
was performed on Herbert, and the great surgeon’s 
predictions of success had been amply justified. The 
wound had closed again, and a healthy flush was 
spreading over the previously pale face. 

For nearly a month the young man had not seen 
a soul except Sir William or his attendant; he had 
not set eyes on a book or newspaper ; he had written 
no letters, nor received any. Not a disturbing sound 
of the outer world had penetrated to his place of 
self-appointed confinement, and whether he were 
north, east, west, or south of London he knew not. 

Ag his bodily strength increased, the traces of his 
once-lost mental faculty returned. Scenes of his 
childhood that had been shrouded as by a dark veil 
shot into the light of memory with refreshing sweet- 
ness. He again remembered his father, of whose 
appearance he had retained no recollection, and the 
kindly, lovely face of his dead mother smiled at him 
again. He remembered the gladsome days at 


Chauncey Towers, his boyish gambols, his inter- 
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course with lads of his own age, and over it all 
beamed the contented approval of a happy mother. 
Then came his schooldays, his combats at Eton, and 
his youthful love for the pretty girl who had since 
blossomed into the stately Lady Evelyne. 

The evening would close with some such recol- 
lection as this, and though the effort fatigued the 
still weak brain just a trifle, he would be glad to 
wake in the morning refreshed by the memorics 
which had been, after a fashion, newly-born to him. 

There was nothing in his surroundings which could 
possibly induce his mind to tire itself by undue 
efforts; but, bit by bit, fragments of his past life 
sprang upon him as if from hidden ambushes of the 
soul—some agreeable, others less so. He remen- 
bered the rollicking, roystering of his University 
times, and the hundred-and-one flirtations of the 
days that followed. Then came the memory of his 
disgrace with his parents, and with the parents of 
Lady Evelyne, of his journey to the West, and of 
his struggles and wanderings out there. 

All this welled like a limpid stream, cool and 
refreshing. There was little that jarred, and but 
here and there a sad memory left a darkish spot 
upon an otherwise fair page. 

He had been thinking of Lady Evelyne—what a 


handsome wife she would make, what a distinguished 
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sharer of his honours and of his titles, a partner in 
life to be proud of. Yet there was something that 
failed to touch his heart about her image. She 
seemed cold and flighty, and her professions were 
thin as air, a very butterfly of thoughtless buoyancy; 
a beautiful moth whose wings might be torn and 
soiled by a rough touch. 

He thought that he liked Lady Evelyne, and he 
remembered that his boyish fancy had gone straight 
out to her and had thought her the one woman in 
the world with whom he might be happy. 

He remembered how, during many a dark, bleak 
night on the prairies, her picture had shone upon him 
in his dreams like a beacon of flaming hope to guide 
him to derring-do. It was a beautiful picture, but 
its beauty was like marble, white and cold. 

Then another face would dawn upon him in the 
haze of his enwrapping dreams. <A. rosy, pretty, 
lovable, kissable face, with pouting cherry lips, and 
dimpled cheeks, with big, softly-beaming, tender 
blue eyes; a sweet face—a face that glowed with 
womanly life and womanly truth; a face, the sight 
of which made his blood flow faster and his finger- 
ends tingle, and made him remember that he was a 
man. He might have admired a dozen Lady Evelynes, 
and passed them coldly by, but Lucy’s face had the 
magic charm of hot and budding womanhood upon 
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him, and as he traced, line by line, the familiar face, 
he blessed the stars that had sent such an angel 
across his path. 

On a sudden, he came to think that he did not 
remember how or where he had first mc, her, and 
the fierce effort of recollection beeam a source of 
fatigue to him. He passed a day or ' yo in this state 
of perplexing doubt, and as he @’ . not know where 
to commence, the picture tha’ _ormed itself before 
his eyes was always vague and shapeless. 

Then a desire, sharp and strong, asserted itself. 
He wanted to see Lucy; he wanted to read the secret 
of his past in her eyes; he wanted Lucy herself to 
furnish the key that would unlock the mysterious 
shrine. 

He was not aware that Lucy was in the house. 
On the very morning of the day on which the 
Maclanes completed the actual labour of their 
fiendish task, Sir William Cuthbertson paid a visit 
to The Nest. — 

The surgeon was vastly pleased with the progress 
his patient had made, and replied to the latter’s 
insistant prayer for renewed communication with 
the outer world with a reassuring smile. 

“All in good time, my lord,” the medico said. “We 
must be sure to be able to walk before being allowed 
to run.” 
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“But think of it, Sir William,” the young man 
whimpered. “I’ve been here a month without seeing 
even Miss Maclane.” 

“Do you really wish to see Miss Maclane?” the 
surgeon asked. “Would it content you to see Miss 
Maclane?” 

Young Cleve drew up his eyebrows, as if in amaze- 
ment at the question. | 

“Do I really wish to see Miss Maclane?” he re- 
peated. “Why, Sir William, if you had been left like 
myself, without speaking to a soul who looks as 
though he had a soul, don’t you think it would please 
you to speak to a pretty girl who, you know, would 
do anything in the world to serve you?” 

“Now, now, now,” the medical adviser remon- 
strated. “This will never do. We are getting 
enthusiastic, and we are not strong enough for that 
kind of thing yet. ‘Slow and sure’ must be our 
motto.” 

“Don’t you think you’re a little too cautious, Sir 
William?” Herbert pleaded. His eyes brightened, 
and he looked the old gentleman in the face. “Do 
send to London for Miss Maclane,” he continued. 
“T should be so pleased if you would.” 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, “since we are so very 
obstinate on this point, science, I suppose, will have 
to overstep the bounds of caution and to be unusually 
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lenient. Now, if you can get yourself to imagine that 
Miss Maclane is living with you at this very moment, 
in this very house—to imagine only, mind you—just 
at the other side of this door, for instance, and if you 
think you can accustom your mind to this imagined 
state of things for a whole day, I may send Miss 
Maclane to you this evening, and I may allow you, 
if the night is fine, to have a walk with her in the 
garden.” 

The young Earl grasped both Sir William’s hands 
and shook them heartily. 

“Thank you, Sir William,” he exclaimed, “thank 
you!” 

The rest of that day was one long stretch of ex- 
pectant excitement to him. He was to see Lucy. 
The thought brought back the vigour of his early 
love, and banished every flickering breath of his affec- 
tion for Lady Evelyne. Lucy stood again before his 
mind’s eye, and as he was sitting by his open window 
in the cool and breezy summer evening, with his gaze 
fixed on the cascades of greenery on the old wall! 
opposite, that homely background changed to a giant 
rock reaching skywards hundreds of yards, with 
the blue of the heavens gleaming above. <A. simple 
rude log hut nestled against the side of the rock, 
and a primitive road, overgrown with moss and 


weeds, ran in front of it. 
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He was there. He remembered that very well. 
He was dressed in the buckskin hunting shirt, and 
the fringe-edged buckskin trousers of the frontiers- 
man; a broad-brimmed felt hat shaded his bronzed 
face; his feet were encased in moccasins, and he sat 
on a horse that was caparisoned with a Mexican 
saddle and trappings. 

And Lucy was there. How well he remembered 
her now. How well he remembered that sun-bonnet 
and that homely gown. He remembered how his 
heart had gone out to that pretty face at first sight. 
He remembered how he had said a few dainty 
nothings to the girl, and had ridden away mountain- 
ward. Where had he ridden to? Here the picture 
became confused again, and memory declined tto 
serve him. 

He walked up and down his room, and with the 
soft air bathing his face he became more composed. 
He made another effort. Fred Ashland appeared 
to him, dressed in a mixture of the garb in which he 
had seen him only a month back, and of that in use 
among the mountaineers. It was Fred Ashland, and 
it was not Fred Ashland—there was something per- 
plexing about the man—and Fred Ashland received 
him cheerily, and told him that he had found gold 
L 3 | Fi 


and that he required his help. 
On a sudden, the remembrance of Dick Ashland’s 
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letter, but lately in his hand, flashed across his mind, 
and the scene stood revealed to him, distinct anJ 
clear. 

“Great heavens!” he cried, “that’s Dick Agsh- 
land ! Dick Ashland ! Dick Ashland ! The man who 
has never been heard of again—the man who found 
the gold—the brother, and the living image of that 
man who came to me the other day.” 

He sank into his arm-chair, and sat there stonily, 
tapping the floor with his foot. But Lucy’s face 
gleamed again in the blue twilight, and he remem- 
bered that, in a few moments, he was to shake her 
hand, to assure himself again of her kindly sympathy, 
of her love. 

The expectation soothed his anxiety, and left him 
hopeful and bright. He waited, as he thought, for 
an hour or more, and then he thought another hour 
passed. Sir William had promised that he should 
see Lucy that night, and Lucy had not yet eome. 

The last gleams of day had sunk in a flood of amber 
light behind the tree-tops, and night had settled over 
the scene with soft and pearly blues. Herbert was 
still thinking of the woman he loved, and who loved 
him so well, wher the door of his room opened noise- 
lessly, and—yes—there was Lucy; stretching out 
both her hands to him, her face a little paler and a 
little sadder than when he had last seen it, but still 
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as lovely and as sweet as ever. There was the 
warmth of surpassing joy about their mute greeting, 
and for a few moments, they stood looking into each 
other’s eyes, while a silent tear ran down Lucy’s face, 

But he had so much to tell her. He grew warm 
upon the subject of his newly recovered faculty, and 
She listened as if she drank life and happiness with 
every word. He was so glad to be able to tell her all 
he remembered, his boyish history, his days at schoolk 
and afterwards, and he wandered on to his rovings 
on the prairies. Lucy’s face became paler yet, and 
a hushed awe trembled on her brow. 

He told her all that he remembered about their 
first meeting, and about his encounter with Dick 
Ashland. Suddenly, a look of horror crept over his 
features. He started up, as from a fearful dream, 
and stared at the girl who sat in front of him. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “it’s come back to me! 
It’s come back to me! It was David Maclane who 
murdered Dick Ashland, and who tried to murder 
me!” 

He rose, writhing his arms in the air, and with 
staring eyes, he retreated a step or two. 

“T can see him as if it were now,” he added, in 
nervous rapidity. “I can see him in the moonlight. 
T am lying here, and Dick Ashland is lying there,” 
He pointed with outstretched fingers to two distinct 
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places on the carpet. “We are both shot-~those 
fiends, the Maclanes; have shot us from the gulch 
head above. I can sce David Maclane drawing a 
big knife across Dick Ashland’s throat, and the 
blood is spurting all over him as he kneels, and I 
fire at the hound from where I lie; and he comes 
running towards me, and grips me by the throat, aud 
takes my pistol from me and beats me with it 
on the head—savagely, furiously. And I hear a 
woman’s voice, crying ‘Stop! stop ? and I can see 
you, Lucy—you Lucy—coming down the gulch 
side.” 

The hot tears were streaming over his face. His 
breath heaved as if in suffocating agony, and his 
hands quivered by his side. 

Lucy had risen also, and was standing there like 
a white statue of despair, wringing her hands in 
voiceless, tearless torture. 

IIe gazed at her long and intently, drawing his 
breath in vain efforts to speak. At last he clutched 
his hair, and cried :— 

“Your father and your cousin murdered Dick 
Ashland—and you—you saved my life.” 

He fell down on his knees, and dragged himself to 
where she stood, and covered her cold hand with 
kisses. 

“You angel of angels! Why did I not know ere 
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this what I owe to you? Why do I remember it 
only now ?” 

When the picture of that fearful scene was com- 
pleted, and he had not pushed her from him in dis- 
gust as the daughter of-an assassin; when he had 
only found words of praise for what she deemed but 
her duty humbly done; the warm fountains of her 
heart were loosened, and Lucy found relief in balmy 
tears. Her heart-strings, strained to breaking nearly, 
again made tender music. She stooped to him, and 
obeying her gentle impulse, he rose to his feet. 

They were both overstrung in mind. Sir William 
had permitted them a walk in the garden, and they 
stepped out into the sweetly cool night. 

How long they walked up and down there; with 
barely a word spoken now and then, neither of them 
knew. 

The heavens glittered with their canopy of stars} 
and the ghostly light of the moon spread like a pearly 
foam over the sward and the flower-clad borders. 

They walked round to the other side of the house; 
where a bench invited them to a momentary rest. It 
was now Lucy’s turn to open her heart. He knew 
all now, all that she had hoped to hide from him— 
her father’s crime, her cousin’s guilt. Her task was 
ended, she said; fairer hands than hers would smooth 


his path—a worthier woman than she would bring 
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him love and affection. All that remained to het 
now was to go away—far away—far away from 
him and from the world, to some spot where, for- 
gotten by those she knew, she might bring solace to 
some who were suffering. 

He started up as in a fright. 

“You want to go away, Lucy?” he cried. “You 
want to leave me because your father is guilty? 
You, the truest woman on this earth! No, Lucy; I 
know you better now than ever I did, and your 
father’s guilt can bring no stain to you.” | 

At that moment, on a sudden, a fierce; fiendish, 
unearthly roar grew into a hundred deafening crashes 
not far from them. The very earth seemed to 
tremble, and their frightened eyes weré blinded by 
a fiery glare. Thunder-crash succeeded on thunder- 
crash, and a perfect hailstorm of iron and stone 
rained about them without touching them, 

David and George Maclane’s hellish scheme had 
brought retribution on their own heads. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The “Morning News,” of 18th July, 1860, con- 
tained the following paragraph:— 

“A terrible, and up to this moment totally in- 
explainable, explosion of gunpowder occurred about 
one o’clock this morning at Reedon Lodge, a small 
house standing in its own grounds, on a lane between 
Shepperton and Halliford-on-Thames, about nineteen 
miles from Charing Cross. Mr. Samuel Bond, the 
proprietor of the “Greyhound” Inn, at Shepperton, 
a few weeks ago, let the house to Mr. Sylvanus 
Thompson, who lived in it with a sick friend, whose 
name is unknown, and an elderly servant. Mr. 
Thompson was not in the house at the time of the 
disaster, but it is feared that both the other men have 
become victims to the explosion. The house has 
been completely destroyed, and fragments have been 
found a quarter of a mile away. Considerable 
damage has also been done to the next building, The 
Nest, belonging to Sir William Cuthbertson, but, 
luckily, the Earl of Cleve, and a young lady, and an 
attendant, who were staying at The Nest at the time, 
escaped without injury.” 
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The “Morning News,” of 20th July, contained the 
following :— 

“We can now amplify the lengthened and detailed 
account, given in our issue of yesterday about the 
explosion at Reedon Lodge, by some startling and 
horrifying particulars. Upon the removal yesterday, 
by the workmen engaged in the task; of the debris 
of the gutted place, a shaft about ten fect deep was 
discovered in the centre of the floor of the lower 
room. The men who descended found that it com- 
municated by an excavated Natrow tunnel with a 
small dug-out chamber underneath the room in which 
the Earl of Cleve has lately been confined. This, in 
addition to the discovery of the packet of unexploded 
fuses, and the large amount of gunpowder thai had 
been stored at Reedon Lodge, points inevitably to a 
dastardly, but happily by Providence frustrated, 

attempt upon the life of the young earl. The matter 
is now in the hands of the authorities at Scotland 
Yard, and active researches are being made for Mr. 
Sylvanus Thompson, who has not yet shown himself, 
and whose whereabouts are totally unknown. We 
understand that the Earl of Cleve has offered a 
reward of a thousand pounds for the discovery of 
the perpetrator or perpetrators of this crime, and 
We are happy to add that Lord Cleve, who, as our 
readers are aware, has only just recovere 


re 
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dangerous operation, is none the worse for the acci- 
dent.” 

- The “Morning News,” of 23rd July, published the 
following :— 

“The accumulated evidence concerning the ex- 
plosion at Reedon Lodge, Halliford-on-Thames, 
becomes daily more appalling. Tt has now been 
incontestably proved that the horribly-mangled 
remains of the two men killed by the explosion are 
those of Mr. David Maclane and Mr. George Maclane, 
two American millionaires, residing at The Boltons, 
South Kensington, who had lately attracted a very 
ereat deal of attention in London society, Mr. Dayid 
Maclane haying been engaged to be married to Lady 
Evelyne Wynter, only daughter of the Marquis of 
Gwendale. The awful news has spread consterna- 
tion in fashionable circles, and people are asking with 
bated breath whether the Maclanes are the victims 
or the originators of an attempted dastardly crime.” 

The “Morning News,” of 27th July, said:— 

“No doubt whatever remains at the present 
moment that the wretched men, George and David 
Maclane, became, by the intervention of an avenging 
Providence, the victims of their own fiendish scheme 
to assassinate Lord Cleve. The earl has informed 
the authorities that David and George Maclane were 


the men who had attempted to murder him in the 
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Rocky Mountains, and that it was David Maclane 
who had inflicted upon him the terrible wounds 
Which had brought about his total loss of memory. 
The motive for this second attempt on Lord Cleve’s 
life was the fear of discovery and conviction, resulting 
from the earl’s newly-regained faculty of memory.” 

The “Morning News,” of 16th September, 1860, 
said :— 

“The English Consulate at Parts has received in- 
formation that a very large sum of money in notes 
of the Bank of England and Bank of France has been 
found upon the body of Herbert Vavasour, an Enelish 
gentleman, who has died of delirium tremens at the 
Hotel des Etrangers. No papers or documents of 
any kind were found giving a clue to the deceased’s 
friends or relatives, and the money remains in the 
possession of the French police.” 

From the “ Morning News,” 26th September, 
1860 :— 

“The body of the man calling himself Herbert 
Vavasour, lately deceased in Paris, has been recog: 
nised as that of Edward Wall, a convicted thief. 
The numbers of the notes found upon him proved that 
they were issued by the Bank of England to David 
Maclane who was killed in the Reedon Lodge 
explosion.” 
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The newspapers of the year 1860 do not show that 
any further evidence was adduced to prove who was 
the actual perpetrator of the Reedon Lodge outrage. 
T am, therefore, justified in beMeving that it remained 
one of those mysterious crimes which the London 


police have been unable to unravel. 


VENVOIL. 


“Mr, Quenthelm has settled it all, my dear Lucy,” 
said the Earl of Cleve to the beautiful young countess, 
“and we will not touch one copper of these blooa- 
stained millions. A hundred thousand pounds go 
to Fred Ashland, and three hundred thousand pounds 
are divided among his three children. The London 
charities get a million; twenty thousand pounds go 
ty the Staffordshire hospitals, and the rest is distri- 
buted among charitable institutions in America. 
Are you contented now, my dear?” he asked. 

She threw her arms around his neck and kissed hin. 

“Yes, darling,” she said, with a tear brimming in 
her big blue eye. “I am happy now—as happy as 


ever I hope to be in this wicked world.” 


THE END. ; 


QUTLAW OF WHITE-WATER GULCH: 


An Incident of Early Frontier Life in the Rockies, 
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BY HENRY HERMAN, 
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The shades of night were black over a little valley 
hemmed in on all sides but one; by mighty crags 
that towered heavenwards, rugged and sheer. Great 
pines—monsters born of the seed of a predeluvian 
forest—lined the edges of the canyon, and their over: 
hanging branches added to the gloom. High over. 
head the sky shone a dark, cold, topaz blue. 

On a sudden, a faint gleam of light broke over 
the ridge that eastward closed in the gulch—a merely 
paler tint that made the jagged line of the hills look 
blacker. The glow spread, and, in the midst of it, 


shaped themselves the outlines of a peals, a dull, 


silver grey, with a halo of scintillating mist sur- 


rounding it. Then shining specks danced upon the 
mountain cap, swelling in intensity, until that snow- 


clad-giant blazed with white, silver light, whilst all 


RA 
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around it expanded the softest, purest, palest blue. 
This colour changed, as that daily repeated marvel 
of nature—God’s sunrise, nowhere more glorious 
than in the Southern Rockies—produced itself, an‘l 
the horizon became one mass of variegated, burnished, 
fiery gold. The mountain ridges fairly rippled with 
red light, and on the nearer hills, foliage and herbage 
asserted themselves with their pleasing greenery 
against the hard, metallic purple of the rocks. 
Down in the little valley it was still nearly dark. 
One of the thousand mountain torrents that rush 
prairiewards, and, growing into streamlets and 
streams, flow to feed the mighty Arkansas, gurgled 
and quarrelled over a hundred rocks and boulders 
in the centre of the canyon. There was a litéle., edily- 
ing pool at one spot where the water, after dashing 
itself against a big stone, fumed and fretted for 
the space of a few hands measure, and then lay still 
aud placid—a tiny lake of a score of yards’ circum- 
ference. The edge of the little lake was smothered 
with ferns and high grass.‘and wild geraniums and 
close to it the simplest and roughest mountain shelter 
had been built of pine branches set up slopingly and 
covered with pine needles and earth, until they 
afforded protection against the dews of the night— 
for rain was little to be feared at this early summer- 


time of the year. 
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That the uncouth construction was inhabited could 


easily be seen by the objects that surrounded it 
Strips of elk meat were hanging to dry from 
long poles, laid horizontally across posts made of 
young saplings. The half.skinned and partly. 
butchered carcase of a bighorn was lying across a 
rock, and upon the small patch of even green sward 
behind the rude hut various articles of clothing were 
stretched brvadly, evidently to be exposed to the 
influence of the then, %sing sun. 

What in the huzy light appeared but two shape- 
less bundles were lying one at each end of the im. 
provised shelter. As the great golden orb heralded 
its ascent over the top of the ridge by swiftly dis- 
pelling the shadows of the canyon, one of the bundles 
moved, and the big, double Navajo blanket dropping 
aside, revealed the figure of a woman who, sitting 
upright, shook a luxuriant mass of glossy brown hair 
from her face and chest, and swung it behind her 
with one lithe and graceful movement of the head. 
She was a young woman, straight and buxom, a 
strapping lass of some one or two and twenty, and 
as she rose to her feet, she presented a picture of 
savage beauty such as one would hardly have ex- 
pected to meet at the bottom of a lonely Rocky 
Mountain guich. Her bare arms and neck were 


bronzed by sun. wind, and weather, and a pair of 
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flashing, blue eyes lit up a comely, nearly nut- 
brown face. She looked about her irresolutely for 
a moment, and then arranging her slightly dis- 
ordered grey woollen petticoat and jacket, she 
walked to the edge of the little pool, and tucking up 
her skirt, waded into the midst of it. There she 
splashed the cold water over her neck and face, 
and twisted her mass of hair into a knot at the back 
of her head. 
- The rough-and-ready ablution being over, she re- 
turned to the little erection, and fetching flint, steel, 
and tinder from her resting place, she took from a 
pile of pine cones that lay stored a little distance 
from the hut a handful, and started to light a fire. 
The thick, grey smoke was curling away lazily into 
the balmy, tranquil morning air, and the young 
woman, having with a butcher’s knife cut some 
fragments of meat from the carcase of the bighorn, 
was preparing to arrange these ready to be cooked on 
little sticks, to be placed among the hot ashes and 
the live coal at such time as the fire would have 
reached the proper stage; when the bleating of a 
troop of the wild Rocky Mountain sheep became 
audible at a distance. The girl listened and scanned 
the line of the rocks above, in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded. The bleating became sharper 


and appreached closer, and on a sudden, some eight 
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or ten of the animals could be seen bounding, at a 
helter-skelter rate, along the edge of the precipice 
which closed in the gulch on the east. There they 
stopped for a second and looked about. Then one 
ram, bigger than the rest, made a bold jump some 
twenty feet downwards on the bush-covered ledge. 
and alighting on his huge horns, gathered himself up 
and dashed away, along what seemed to be a mere 
seam in the mountain face. He crossed at one bound 
the waterfall which formed the torrent below, and 
then flew away on to the crags on the other side. 
The whole troop followed him, head over heels, hust- 
ling and jostling, but as sure-footed as if they had 
rushed along a smooth plain. 

The young woman was well accustomed to the 
sight of this big game, but she was startled to see 
them fly away at such desperate speed. That was 
an infallible sign that man, the destroyer, was on 
their track. She ran quickly to the other bundle 
that was lying in the hut, and shook it. 

“Git up, dad.” she whispered. “Thar’s sign.” 

A gaunt, grey-faced, thin-lipped, grey-bearded 
figure rose slowly from the ground. It was an old 
man, looking older than he might be, his long, grey 
hair falling over his angular, bony shoulders, and his 
lean, sinewy arms stretching out from the ragged 


shreds of sleeves of a flannel shirt that had once 
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been red. He had blue eyes like the girl’s, but 
whilst hers were deep and sparkled kindly and 
youthfully, the old man’s were shifty and hard, and 
sullen. He drew a long and lean hand, upon which 
the veins stood like maps of blue cords, across his 
mouth, and blinking his eyes for a moment, as if dis- 
pleased at being thus summarily aroused from his 
slumbers, he asked gruffly— 

¢Siou? Whar? What sign? ” 

At that moment the crack of a rifle sounded in the 
air and echoed among the hills, and one of the troop 
of the skeltering mountain game bounded high in the 
air, and then rolled sideways down the precipitous 
incline up which he was flying. 

The old man jumped up and stood with staring 
cyes. 

“Tt?s white man,” he hissed, gnashing his teeth and: 
clutching his sparse, long, grey hair. “That's a 
Mississippi rifle, Jess. Dernation! I thought Id 
fixed a spot whar no man, white or red, would get 
to; av’ I’m sold at last.” 

His claw-like fingers gripped the collar of his 
ragged shirt at either side of his chest, and tugged at 
it in excited, nervous strain. 

“Tie down, dad,” the girl exclaimed calmly. “Tl 


see what it is. Thar’s plenty o’ time to sing out 
oD 
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afore they can git at yew, an’ when they do come, 
yew ain’t took yet.” 

“Tt’s all up,” growled the old man. “It’s hoss an’ 
beaver gone. 1 don’t keer. I’m dog tired o’ this 
derned caching anyhow.” 

The girl bent her head to listen more attentively. 

“Thar’s only two of ’em,” she said, quietly, “or 
[ ain’t got no ears in my head.” 

“Yes,” he retorted; “thar’s only two of ’em, but 
theyll come back with a dozen more, an’ then itil 
be a rope aw a cotton-wood branch for me; and no 
mercy, neither. I ain’t a fox or a cayute,” he cried, 
in mental agony, “to be hunted. If I did kill him— 
fire aw’ fury—thar’s other men bin killed as well as 
he.” 

With that he dived into the hut and crawled under- 
neath his blanket, where he lay with his legs drawn 
up to his body, and his face and head covered, to 
all appearances a mere bundle as before. 

His surmise proved correct. The girl had barely 
time to run to a rock a little further down the bank 
of the torrent. wheuce she could get a better view of 
the plateau above, when men’s voices were dis- 
tinctly heard calling to one another on the top of the 
gulch. In the breezy mountain stillness of the early 
morning, when but here and there a wood-pigeon 


breaks the solemn silence with its cooing, or some 


oad 
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smaller bird wings in melodious chirping through 
the rustling leaves, the slightest sound—a whisper 
even—is heard with marvellous clearness at a long 
distance. 
A minute or so afterwards, a young man, clad 
trapper-fashion,; in fringed buckskin, and wearing 
a big, broad-brimmed, black hat, appeared at the 
edge of the precipice, rifle in hand. 

“He's down, over thar, Bill.” he shouted back to 
someone who was following him, “I did hit him 


plump centre.” 

He stopped suddenly, in natural and unfeigned 
astonishment at seeing the girl. | 

“A woman, by gosh!” he cried, cheerily. 

Another bright and manly voice answered him 
from somewhere among the rocks above. 

“A woman, Bob? Yew ain’t drunk enough 
whisky yet, I reckon, as to make yew see things ¢ 
an’ yew ain’t half the liar yew used to be. A woman! 
Wash! ” 

Ag the girl looked, straining her eyes in the direc- 
tion of the voices, another figure jumped, as if by 
magic, on to the ridge line above, and the two men 
stood there, dark against the glistening snow- 
clad peak, and gazing down into the valley, whilst 


their movements betrayed their surprise. 
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“ffallo, down thar! ” shouted at last the man whom 
the other had called Bob. 

“Hallo!” answered the girl. 

“How can I git my ram?” he asked. “This looks 
like the side of a house.” 

“Yew can climb down to whar he lies,” the gurl 
replied. “Yew’ll get your feet wet, that’s all.” 

“Across that waterfall? ” the man enquired, point- 
ing to the place. 

“Yes,” she retorted, “across that, an’ then up 
agin.” 

“Thank yew,” the hunter shouted. Then pausilg 
a second and scratching his head, he added, “Aw 
we won’t have to come down to whar yew are? ” 

“No, sirree,” was the ready answer. “Yew ain’t 
got no bisness down hyar. It'll only give you a heap 
o’ trouble for nothin’.” 

“Come along, old hoss,” eried the other man, 
gleefully. “Yew cayn’t git a squint at a petticoat, 
Bob, without wantin’ to wriggle all around it. Let’s 
fetch that ram, Bob, an’ I bet a plew, itll take some 
fetchin’.” 

The two frontiersmen were in the prime of their 
early smanhood—blithe, hale, and hearty young 
giants—syuare-shouldered and broad-chested. They 
wore their big hearts upon their sleeves, so to say, 


and, after the untutored fashion of the country in 
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which they lived and roamed, they were little accus- 
tomed to conceal their thoughts. 

“Do yew know, Bill,” said Bob, totally regardless 
of the fact that the object of his observations could 
hear every word he spoke, “that’s a mighty hensum 
young woman, an’ I'll go the whole hog she’s a 
good ’un too! She’s just the sort as would take the 
bark off the whole sniggerim’ herd of ’em at the Fort 
an’ along the creek. What’s shea doin’ down thar ?” 

With that he stood stock still, leaning on his 
rifle and looking down into the canyon, as if some 
macie erystal or some mysterious fairy attracted 
his «nze. The other slapped him on the back, nearly 
causing him to lose his balance, and to tumble head- 
long down the terrible precipice. 

“Pick up yer legs, Bob,” he cried, with a mocking 
laugh. “Gosh! Yew’re jest gone.on the wimin 
yew are. Let’s git the ram. We ain’t out gal- 
huntin’, I reckon.” 

The two young men walked carefully along the 
ridge, Bob keeping his eyes fixed upon Jess all the 
whi'e. The young woman had returned to the fire 
in front of the rough hut, and was attending to hei 
cooking in the most unconcerned manner possible, 
barely turning her head now and then to watch the 
progress of the two men. 


‘The hu-ters easily reached the spot where the 
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mountain streamlet flung itself from the height of 
a hundred and fifty yards or more over the sheer 
rocks into the valley below, a pearling streak of 
seething snow-white spray. On the plateau above 
the water was but two or three feet deep, and only 
a few yards behind the edge of the mountain face, 
rocks and boulders, standing out black amid the 
surging turmoil, made an easy, if slippery, crossing. 

The frontiersmen found it simple enough to get to 
the other bank. but then their difficulties commenced 
The dead ram was lying on its side on a narrow 
ledge of rock some twenty-five or thirty feet below 
the top of the ridge, and to descend, except by means 
of a rope, seemed an impossibility to any creature not 
provided with wings. The girl had, to all appear- 
ances, greatly under-rated the danger. The young 
men contemplated the spot with anything but satis 
faction, for, though Jess had shown them the way so 
far, they had evidently come to the end of a possible 
means of safe approach. 

“Tl tell yew what,” said Bob, lying flat on his 
belly and looking down the sheer mountain side. “1 
can see a way along those bits o’ rock. I can hold on 
by the bushes. That gal said yew could git to it, 
av’ whar a gal can git, a man can. An’ thar’s more. 
Yew can put yewr lasso round me underneath my 


arms, an’ if I do tumble. yew’ve jest got to hold on 
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like mad, an’ tug like a buffler with an arrow in his 
back, an’ yew’ve got to pull me up, old sonnie, 
that’s all.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fallin’ on a bed o’ roses, Bob, if yew 
did drop,” replied the other, “that it wouldn’t, an’ no 
snakes.” With that he untied the rope he had coiled 
around his waist, and, drawing out the running loop, 
swung it over his companion’s head. ‘The latter 
adjusted the lasso around his chest, and drew the knot 
tightly. 

“T’'ll have to look purty smart, even with this fixin’,” 
he said with a smile, “else we might both go down 
thar an’ pay a visit to that young woman, a leg an’ an 
arm at a time.” 

To men accustomed to rough mountaineering, a 
descent such as the young fellow was about to make ~ 
after his quarry was of every day occurrence. If beset 
with dangers begotten of missed footings or loose 
stones, it was just the sort of daring work for which 
their iron nerves, their whalebone thew and sinew, and 
their eagle eyes fitted them with peculiar aptitude. 
Boys in their teens would climb up nearly perpendicular 
fastnesses after birds’ nests or the young brood of a 
mountain vulture. 

Bob climbed down the face of the gulch-side cat- 
like, clinging to the projecting slabs of feldspar that 


shone red here and there among the greyish purple 
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of the sandstone. Every bush afforded a welcome 
hold, and Bob reached the narrow. sloping, grass 
and fern-covered ledge on which the bighorn lay, 
without further loss than that of his hat, which 
he brushed off against a bush. He saw, with sur. 
prised regret, his headgear sail away into the midst 
of the hazy spray of the waterfall, and reappear, a 
second or two afterwards, amid the eddying foam 
at the bottom, whence itrushed along the little stream 
until it was taken out of the water by Jess. 

The young fellow had been so fully occupied looking 
after his hat and at Jess, thinking that the loss of 
his headgear might, after all, be a fortune in dis- 
guise, and, hoping that it would prove an excuse for 
a closer acquaintanceship with that hale, handsome, 
and strapping lass, that the prostrate bighorn might 
haye been miles away for all the attention he paid to 
it. He was roused to a sense of what he was ex- 
pected to do by Bill’s voice calling to him to get on. 
But if the descent had been arduous, the ascent with 
such a load as that of the apparently dead animal 
would be of unparalleled difficulty. There was only 
one way to set about it, and the young hunter adopted 
that immediately. 

“Yewll have to pull him up, il], I reckon. an’ 
Pll give him a shove or two behind,” he shouted to 


his friend. “Thar ain’t no other Way. 
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With that he slipped the lasso from underneath his 
arms, and after some exertion, which was fraught 
with no little danger, he succeeded in tying it 
around the body of the huge mountain game. 

“Now pull away, old hoss,” he shouted, “pull away, 
aw’ Pll follow.” 

He jumped lightly aside as the young man above, 
having first of all twisted the rope around a young 
pine stem, commenced to tug away with all his 
might. Slowly and gradually the carcase moved, 
and swung from the ground, the head with its mighty 
horns drooping sideways. As the body was raised 
about three feet from the narrow ledge, the prer 
viously motionless animal became suddenly alive 
with the last throes of the stiffening nerves, and 
kicking out viciously and ferociously, struck the 
young frontiersman with both hind legs full in the 
stomach. 

Bob, with a cry of pain, made a desperate effort 
to clutch a few slender shoots that sprang from the 
rocky side. Another kick, more fierce than the pre- 
vious one, sent him staggering to the very edge of 
the precipice. An ineffectual grab at vacancy, and, 
with his arms writhing in the air, the unfortunate 
man reeled backward into space. Kindly fortune 
peimitted him to alight among the great reeds, 


erasses and wild flowers that throve abundantly in 
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the interstices of the boulders amid the spray of the 
cascade some fifteen feet below. There he rolled as 
in agony for a second or so, and after vainly trying to 
cluich a rescuing hold among the rushes, he slid 
off and fell again; this time ontoaslimy, moss-covered 
rock that was half hidden by the watery mist, and 
thence again into the very heart of the dropping 
coluinn of water. There he disappeared from view, 
until his body was whirled, an inert blackish 
brown mass, among the angry snowy torrent at a 
point some thirty feet above the little valley, where 
the water, after its first mighty fall, seethed and 
roared for a space of some fifteen or eighteen feet, 
and then again flung itself down—this time to reach 
the canyon bottom, and to gurgle away angrily on its 
road to the Arkansas. 

The miserable young fellow’s companion was bend- 
ing forward over the precipitous ridge, with fright- 
ened staring eyes and opened mouth, as if ready to 
leap after his friend. The rope had escaped from 
his trembling fingers and had fallen loosely on to the 
load at its further end. He made a movement as 
if to rush down the way his friend had just de- 
scended, but Jess waved her arms and stopped him. 

“Yew cayn’t do no good that way,” she cried, “aw 


it'll take yew tew hours to get down into the canyon 
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from whar yew are if yew don’t know the road, 
Bide up thar, an’ Pll see what’s to be done.” 

With the natural freedom of pure, untutored, and 
nearly savage maidenly innocence, she tucked her 
skirts up to her knees, and swinging herself from 
rock to rock, regardless and totally unaware of aught 
wrong or unvirginlike in the exposure to man’s eyes 
of her shapely limbs, she climbed hand over hand 
up to the broad sandstone shelf, where the young 
frontiersman lay by the side of the foaming water, 
battered, bruised, and bleeding, with closed eyes, and 
but for his moving, bloodstained lips, limp and life- 
less. Jess was strong. She had over and over again 
lifted a big goat or a young elk in her rounded arms, 
but the dead weight of a tall young hunter was a sad 
strain, and the most she could do was to drag him 
from the place where the water still dashed over 
him to a small strip where the high grass and ferns 
afforded a softer and drier resting place. As she 
did so, the young man moaned heavily, the movement — 
evidently causing him great pain. She wiped his 
lips and his forehead with her handkerchief, and 
Bob opened his eyes and looked at her vacantly. 
Then the head rolled back and he lay still. 

“T cayn’t carry him down alone,” she said to her- 
self, “that’s sartain sure, and he may be dead awn’ 


gone afore that young man up thar can git down,” 
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She was about to cry out, “Dad,” when, on looking 
down, she saw her father’s shaggy grey head pro- 
truding from underneath the shed. The old man 
was lying flat on his stomach, and his shifty eyes 
gleamed out of the semi-darkness at his daughter. 
He had been watching the whole scene and was 
staring, now at Jess, then at the young man on the 
top of the ridge. He anticipated his daughter’s call, 
and shook his bony fist at her, motioning her to 
Silence, while his flashing white teeth betrayed his 
emotion and his anger. 

“T cayn’t let him die, though, like a bar in a trap,” 
said the girl to herself. ‘What in heaven’s name’s 
to be done? ” 

Bill, in the meantime, had witnessed the young 
woman’s fruitless efforts, and had equally noticed her 
father, and his movements. 

“Why don’t yew crawl out of yewr hole, an’ help 
the gal, yew old son of a seahorse?” he cried, in 
his rage. Or, dog-dern it, tell me the way. Ain’t 
yew got a heart in your belly, to let a poor devil 
break his neck, an’ rot. am’ die without liftin’ a finger? 
Yew ain’t lame, an’ yew ain’t blind, I guess. Move!” 
he added, imperivusly, “or, by Jingo, if Vll come 
down to yew, yew’ll wish yew had moved.” 

The long, gaunt, white-faced, grey-bearded figure 
rose slowly and glared at the young man above, 
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“T want nothin’ from yew,” the old man exclaimed 
fiercely, with outstretched shaking forefinger, “an’ 
don’t yew ask nothin’ from me. Yew go yewr way, 
an’ leave me an’ mine alone; And as for yewr 
threats,” he cried, gripping the rifle that was leaning 
against the side of the shed, and cocking it savagely, 
*T can shoot as clean as yew, old as I am, so yew jest — 
wit.” 

“But, hang it,” remonstrated the young fellow 
above, “yew won’t let a fellow-creature die like a 
dog in a ditch, without raisin’ a hand. If yew won’t 
help, tell me how 1 can git down.” 

“Yew’ll have to come and help me, dad,” said the 
girl, softly, “he’s dyin’—I’m sure he is—an’ I don’t 
know much about these things. Come, dad, yew ain’t 
as hard-hearted as yew make yewrself out to be. 
Come, dad, an’ God’ll bless you for it—we’re none 
too well off in tnat line, dad.” 

The tremulous, melodious voice seemed to touch 
the old man soothingly, for he guietly replaced the 
rifle; and wringing his hands hard, muttered in a 
hoarse anguish— 

“Tf it’s got to be. it’s got to be. Now is as wall as 
any other day. I’m sick of it anyhow, an’ Jess will 
be all tne better off when I’m gone. All right, my 
gal,” he exclaimed, quietly, the hard savagery gone 


out of his voice, and in half-choking, broken accents, 
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“Pll help yew bring him down; and yew, young 
man,” he continued, rousing his energies, “run an’ 
fetch somebody as can dress his wounds, for I ain’t 
much of a hand at it. But yew’ll have to travel by 
the way of Boiling Spring Gulch when yew do come, 
an’ that’s a good sixteen mile round, but it’s the 
quickest. Yew’ll have to come along the bed 0’ 
the stream, right through the water at the Hole in 
the Cloud Chasm, an’ that’s fourteen mile from hyar, 
That’s the only way, an’ yew musn’t mind gettin’ in 
up to yewr armpits. Now yew know as much about 
my place as I do, an yew’ve found out what I’ve kept 
from all the world this five year.’ 

The young trapper dashed into the plantation of 
young pines on the top of the ridge and was lust 
from sight the moment afterwards. 

The old man walked to the side of the waterfall 
with slow und measured steps, and then swung him- 
self upwards with a lithe and wiry activity totally 
out of keeping with his wasted and aged appearance, 
and without the strain of a heavily-drawn breath. 
Standing by his daughter he looked at the pros- 
trate figure of the young man for one brief instant, 
and sadly shook his grey locks. 

“T reckon we're jest in time to be no good, Jess,” 
he whispered. “He’s fixed, an’ the grass’ll grow 


over him afore many days.” 
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He knelt down to get a closer view of his face. 
The feverish nerves twitched and throbbed and the 
lips opened and closed. as if parched and thirsting 
for moisture. 

As he bent over the young hunter some awful 
fascination gripped the old man. His eyes glared 
with a horror-stricken frenzy, and protruded from 
their sockets. His teeth rattled as in ague, and 
his hands shook agonisedly. 

“What's up, dad?” asked the girl, wonderingly. 

Slowly he rose—his eyes fixed upon the young fron- 
tiersman, and the trembling forefinger pointing at the 
Jatter. 

“Look!” he said to the girl, in a half-mad quiet 
stolidity. “Look! That's Bob McKinley! Look 
at him. Yew don’t know him. Yew don’t recognise 
him. JI do. He was a strip of a lad when yew last 
seed him. That’s Bob McKinley, an’ I killed Dar 
McKinley, Bob’s father. An’ he’s a dyin’ hyar, right 
afore my face, or dead maybe.” His voice rose in 
its anguish. “Dead, maybe.” he repeated chatter- 
ing. “Dead, hyar afore my face, an’ I—TI killed his 
father. I shot him down like a dog, like a wolf, an’ 
left him to rot on the prairie. Don’t let me look at 
him, Jess,” he cried, with averted face. “Don’t let 


me see him. He burns my eyes; he stings me: 
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Take him away! Hide him! hide him! Hide him 
from me!” 

A hoarse terror choked his utterance. He buried 
his face in his shaking hands, and bent his head 
forward so that his shaggy grey hairs touched the 
cround. 

She stooped over him, and threw her arms around 
his neck caressingly, and gently drew up his face 
until she could lay it against her own, and kissed 
him again and again. 

“Don’t go on, dad,” she whispered. “Yew did it, 
an’ it’s got to come to yew now aw agin. That's 
God’s judgment, that is, an’ it can’t be did without. 
But be aman! Rouse yourself. Yew killed his dad, 
poor muu—wall, help me to save the boy, an’ make 
what amends yew can.” 

She kissed him agaiu—so softly and so quietly— 
while the hot tears streamed down her face. 

Thus holy is woman’s mission. Thus consecrated 
to man’s salvation a good woman’s duty. Seldom is 
the human beast so utterly lost to all feeling for his 
kind that the velvet touch of woman’s sympathy 
cannot exert a grateful and beneficent influence. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“Yewre right. Jess,” he said. “Yew’re a good 
eal, an’ yew’re always right. Let’s carry him down 


an’ lose no time, for thar ain’t none to spare.” 
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Those lean, sinewy, and apparently senile arms 
were endowed with a muscular strength out of all 
proportion to their size, for he lifted the dead weight 
as if it were a mere trifle, and did it gently and eare- 
fully. Then, whilst tne girl guided and aided him, 
and here and there relieved him of the severest drag 
of his load, he descended into the valley. 

A bed of leaves covered with a worn and used 
blanket was speedily prepared, and upon that soft 
couch they laid the still unconscious young man. 
Jess, with a knife, ripped away his clothing so as 
to avoid moving him and giving him unnecessary 
pain, and even the first superficial observation proved 
speedily that at least two of his ribs were broken: 
and that his left arm was badly fractured. There 
Was an ugly wound at the side of his head, where 
the scalp was torn ito shreds and bled ovro- 
fusely. That had been produced, luckily, by the 
merely grazing contact of a rock, and looked far 
worse than it actually was. | 

Reheved from the touch of his hot and hlood- - 
stained clothing, and soothed by the grateful in- 
fluence of the cold mountain water, applied by soft, 
delicate, and dainty fingers, Bob MckKinley’s breath- 
ing became steadier and more regular, and, by-and- 
bye, he opened his eyes and looked about him with 
@ pained wonderment. 
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“Oh, how it does hurt,” he breathed, “an’ yew are 
good, vew are.” 

He glanced around him for a minute or more, and 
then his evelids drooped and closed again. 

They bathed his wounds as best they could, and 
dressed them with such rude and primitive appli- 
ances as were at their disposal. Then, as the sun 
was rising higher and would soon shine on the young 
man’s face, they set up some short poles slant ways 
and threw skins over them, thus providing a welcome 
screen. 

During the whole of that afternoon and of the even- 

ing that followed, the old outlaw sat on a small 
block of wood by the wounded man’s side, with his 
arms resting on his knees and his hands glued against 
his cheeks, staring in front of him in a disturbed 
day dream. He hardly moved sufficiently to munch 
the strips of cooked meat which his daughter brought 
to him, and he passed full half an hour in tearing 
bit after bit from the piece which he held in his 
bare hand; and in chewing them slowly. 

In the meanwhile, Jess never ceased in her efforts 
to alleviate the sufferer’s pain. Her ready woman’s 
wit and her anxious solicitude found a dozen in- 
genious devices, all equally grateful and soothing. 

As the sun rose in its midday glory, and its rays 


bathed the whole valley with their warmth, young 
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McKinley’s consciousness returned, and he was able, in 
answer to the girl’s questioning, to point to places on 
his bruised and broken body that required most 
immediate aid and attention. In the indomitable 
cheerfulness of his youth, in spite of his great 
hurts, his good spirits bubbled genially when he 
saw his beautiful nurse so tenderly busied about 
him. 

“It’s worth a fellow’s breakin’ a rib or two, with an 
arm throwed in,” he whispered, as in the rosy evening 
Jess sat by him and bent over him, “ to git such a gal 
as yew to look after him. I shouldn’t like to try that 
jump agin; but now it’s done, an’ I guess I ain’t goin’ 
to go under this time, I ain’t more’n haf sorry that ram 
did kick me in the stomach.” 

She smiled at this primitive and unforced comphi- 
ment. She was but a woman after all, and the most 
savage of her sex is seldom displeased by well- 
intentioned flattery. 

Twilight is but short in the depths of these mountain 
astnesses, mere rents cleft by some awsome power into 
the heart of the eternal rocks. The sky overhead 
remains bright and blue, but down in the gulches 
the light is shut out as by a vast darkening veil, 
suddenly and swiftly drawn across the face of 
heaven. The moonlight only reaches these spots 
when the queen of the night rides straight above, 
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and where her silvery rays do not touch, the shadows 
are inky black. 

The old man and the young one were both asleep 
—the first huddled up in his blanket in his corner 
of the rough hut, now and then stirring uneasily, 
and muttering hoarsely in his disturbed dreams— 
the latter, on his bed of leaves, moving feverishly. 
at times. The girl sat watching in the darkness, 
thinking of her father, upon whose shoulder the 
hand of stern justice was about tolay her iron grip, 
aud thinking none the less all the while of the hand- 
some young frontiersman whom fate had treated 
so cruelly, and yet—who knew?—perhaps kindly. 
She was hoping and praying that she might find 
mercy for her old dad in the hearts of the hard men 
who would come on an errand of mercy, and would 
most likely do the work of vengeance. She would 
plead with them, and she was sure that the lad whom 
she and her father had saved from imminent @sath 
would help her to plead also. Yea, there was a 
Warmn prompting that sprang from her innermost 
soul that told her to hope. They would not take 
her aged father from her. He had been guilty— 
but that was so long ago, and he was so heartily 
sorry for it now. Yes; that boy whose life her 
father had stayed in its flight, would, in his turn, 
help her to save her dad. 
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On a sudden the faint, distant sounds of men’s 
voices travelling along the lower part of the canyon 
reached her watchful ear. Soon the monotonous 
clatter of hoofs plodding along steadily and guardedly 
over the rough stones became equally audible, and 
Jess, running by the side of the stream, safe in her 
intimate knowledge of the place, came upon half-a- 
dozen men who were guiding two mules along the 
dangerous and difficult path. In the darkness that 
prevailed it was impossible to distinguish faces, but 
Jess quicklv understood that one tall old man was 
the leader of the party. Over and over again she 
endeavoured to obtain a glimpse of his features, 
but the darkness was but seldom broken by the 
faint light of the moon that shyly and tremblingly 
reached the bottom of the canyon. 

They had all arrived safely at the end of the little 
valley where the outlaw lived, when, on a sudden, 
the moon rising over the uneven mountain ridge, 
swathed the gulch as in a glittering gauze of fairy 
light. The waterfall and the foaming torrent fairly 
sparkled as with millions upon millions of tiny 
diamonds, and every blade of grass, every leaf, 
every flower, and every gracefully-drooping fern was 
edged with silver sheen. 

Jess led the tall, elderly man, and the young friend 
who had brought the sucecour, to where the sufferer 
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lay, and without the loss of many seconds, experi- 
enced aid and attention was being given the wounded 
man. 

The noise had reached the sleeping outlaw’s ears, 
and, rolling round upon his bed, he looked haggardly 
at the men that were standing about. Then, as if 
struck by some inconceivable awe, he raised him- 
self on his arms and stared breathlessly. 

The elderly leader of the party turned, and Jess’s 
father jumped up with a wild, unearthly vell. 

“Out of my sight!” he cried. ‘“Yew’re dead, 
Dan McKinley! Don’t come back to me, yew’re 
dead! ” 

They all started back in amazement, and the old 
frontiersman, advancing a step or two, paused for 
the space of a few brief instants, and then said, 
quietlv— 

“No. I ain’t dead, Ned Williams, though it ain’t 
no thanks to yew. If it hadn’t bin for Owatannah, 
the Sioux medicine man, who found me as good as . 
vone on the boiling hot prairie, and carried me with 
him north o’ the Platte, aw’ kep me thar nigh on 
two year, I should ha’ bin dead.” 

The outlaw stared speechlessly under the shock of 
his wonder and his fright. Then he folded his hands, 
and held them high. 
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“Thank God for this mercy!” he cried fervently. 
“Thank God from whom all mercies come.” 

He drew himself up to his full height, and placed 
his hands behind his back. 

“T know what yew’re goin’ to do with me, Dan 
McKinley,” he said, quietly. ‘‘Go on; I’m ready.” 

“Wal,” replied the other, after a pause, “I ain't 
so cocksure as yew do know what I’m goin’ to do 
with yew. I did first of all mean to make you sing 
Geerusalem when J did come up with yew, an’ meant 
it hard, but that’s two or three year ago now, an’ 
I’ve had time to bide it over in my mind, an’ I ain't 
had no more spite agin yew than agin a bird in the 
air this long time past. An’ we have bin a huntin’ for 
yew—ask my boy Baill thar—he an’ I, an’ the boys, 
for ever so long to tell yew to come back. We've 
had our quarrel, an’ I guess if yew hadn’t shot me— 
wal, I might ha’ shot yew—only I don’t think I should 
ha’ shot yew from behind; that was the only thing 
that kept me savidge. But yewve made up for it, 
an’ saved my lad, so hyar’s my hand upon it.” 

Bob McKinley recovered from the effects of his 
terrible fall, and, within a year after that, Jess 
Williams and he were the handsomest and happiest 


couple to be found anywhere on the prairies. 
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THE COPPER CRASH. By Frayx Dansy, Author of “Doctor 


Phillips,” ‘‘ A Babe in Bohemia.” Sevenththousand. The Sunday Times says: ‘‘ There 
are abundant tokens in this book of strong imaginative «nd descriptive powers, and of 
considerable knowledge of human nature.” The Evening News and Post says: “It is 
sensational without being overdrawn, with a plot simple yet full of mystery, is well 
thought out and skilfully written.” 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. Unperuitz, Author of “In at 


the Death,” &c. A realistic and sensational sporting story. The Pubdlisher’s Circular 
says: ‘It is a good story of sport, love, and revenge. The tale runs briskly, with plenty 
of incident, and a faithful reproduction of some of the serious flaws in the habits of 
modern society.” 


HEART WINS, THE AUSTRALIAN AUNT, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. ALEXANDERand others. Fifththousand. The United Service Gazette 
says: ‘‘This volume, containing as it does no less than nine different stories besides the 
one mentioned in the title, supplies the existing demand for short stories by well-known 
authors, and it is better adapted as a companion on a railway or other journey than a 
continuous novel.” Ps 


RUBY; or, How Girls are Trained fOr a Circus Life. By 


Miss AMYE READE. Illustrated by TatBor HuGHeEs. This story is the foundation of an 


18, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


WS 


TRISCHLER & CO., 
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inquiry now being made by certain Members of Parliament as to the Methods of Training 
Circus Children, with a view to brin ging the matter immediately before the House. 
Manchester Guardian says: ‘ ‘ Ruby,’ by Amye Reade. This book is notable on account 
of the charges brought by the authoress against a manager or managers in general of 
circuses. It isan indictment so tremendous that, if it can be proved, the authoress 
should not be content with representing a picture to harrow novel-readers. She should 
collect her proofs and lay them before the Public Prosecutor. Miss Reade asserts thatin 
cases of contumacy girls of seventeen are stripped naked by the circus-master and flogged 
by him till they are sick and faint and bleeding.” 


a ee ee ee a A ee 


IN CRIME’S DISGUISE. By F. C. Minrorp, Author of 
‘What Became of Him,” “Lost a Day,” ‘‘ Fifty-five Guineas Reward,” &c., &. The 
Whitehall Review says: ‘Mr. Milford has already made for himself a name in fiction, 
and in his present literary venture he adds very considerably to his well-earned reputation. 
He has never been guilty of the young author’s usual mistake—i.e., the frequent produc- 
tion of stories. Up to date he has but published three or four books, on the surface of 
which there isample evidence of his having expended much care in the elaboration of his 
detail. The matter is sensational for the most part, but never ridiculous, and always 
carefully worked out, nothing being left to the imagination of the reader. In his present 
story he treats of a certain secret society in America, and weaves a very telling romance, 
with a complicated plot, round this centre. A book like this one is a godsend at this 
time of year, when ‘all the world and his wife’ are taking their pleasure away from their 
own comfortable homes, and are apt to find the days somewhat long and dreary. ‘Ifi 
Crime’s Disguise’ will serve to shorten the hours of many a rainy day, and has the 
peculiar merit of being fit for every one to read, and highly interesting withal.” 


IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 
BITS OF CHINA (Les Plaisirs en Chine). By His Excennency 


GENERAL TCHENG-KI-TonG, of the Chinese Legation in Paris. Translated by authority 
of His Excellency by R. H. Sherard, Author of ‘ Agatha’s Quest,” “The Type-Written 
Letter,” “Rogues,” &e. The Daily Telegraph, in “ Paris Day by Day,” says: ‘“‘ General 
Tcheng-ki-Tong will ‘strike oil’ decidedly with his new book on the manners and 
customs of his countrymen. The worthy warrior is secretary at the Chinese Legation 
in Paris, and has been justly called the ‘Chinese Boulevardier,’ as his observations on 
men and things are such as might be expected from those butterfly beings who are 
popularly supposed to spend the most of their time sauntering up and down the 
asphalte between the Jockey Club and Tortoni’s. In_ his latest contribution tc 
Boulevard literature, the General descants on the various pleasures of his countrymen, 
and he describes everything more accurately than any foreign writer on the same 
subject could be expected to do. . . - General Tcheng-ki-Tong has many other 
interesting revelations to make about his people, and there is no doubt that this book 
will be read widely in France,” 


SCARLET FORTUNE and Short Story. By H. Hermay, 


~ Author of the well-known dramas ‘‘Claudian,” ‘‘ Silver King,’ &c., late collaborator 


with David Christie Murray. 


oe 2 ence mete ge ce eld ROR aad I Ae I eA SR nd 
| THE PITY OF IT. By Mrs. Micuarr Surru, Cloth boards 


extra, Two Shillings and Sixpence ; picture boards, Two Shillings. 


Norr.—This work was issued in Three-volume form ten years ago, when the fol- 
lowing remarks were made by the Press—The Times, in criticising ‘‘The Pity of It,” 
says: ‘‘ The book is a clever book. Above all, it possesses one of the greatest merits of 
a story—it improves as it goes along, and so far from the interest flagging, in spite of 
heaped-up incidents, the plot unravels distinetly and clearly, while the various 
characters work out their fate without undue haste or lagging. . . . Never degenerates 
into impossible raving or retaliation.” 


18, New Bridge Street, London, E.cC. 
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ANECDOTAL BISMARCK. By Axusert D. Vanpam, with 
Introduction by Count HERBERT BIsMARCK, Author of ‘‘We Two at Monte Carlo,” 
‘“« Amours of Great Men,” &c., &c 


Cloth boards. ‘Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


RICK; or, THE RECIDIVISTE. A Romance of Australian 
Life. By Dayvip G. Fax, Author of “ The Australians,” &c., &c. 
Cloth boards. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Epzn Pautrorrs, Author of 
“The End of a Life.” 
Cloth boards. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By TuHurza. 
Cloth boards. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. CHEAP EDITION OF THE 


ANNALS OF THE HORSE SHOE CLUB. By Fincu Mason, 


with numerous Sporting Illustrations by himself. pe 
' Picture boards, Two Shillings. 


-TRISCHLERS’ SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Tilustrated Picture Covers. Crown Octavo. 


WORKS BY FERGUS HUME. 
THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB. 353rd thousand. — 


230 pp. 
MADAME MIDAS. 150th thousand. 222 pp. : 
TAE GIRL FROM MALTA. 58th thousand. 192 pp., with 


WORKS BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
HARVEST. Fifty-first thousand. 


DINNA FORGET. Thirty-fifth thousand. 
TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES, Vol.I. By Inspector Moser, 


late Superintendent Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. Twenty-fifth 
thousand, with portrait of Author. 


THE BLOOD WHITE ROSE. By B.L. Farszon. Thirty- 
fifth thousand, with portrait of Author. 


18, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
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MY WEIRD WOOING. By T. Vicars Foorr. Fifteenth 


thousand. 


eee. a a Sa ee fy 
SPORTING STORIES. By Fincu Mason. Tenth thousand. 


THE CROOKED BILLET. By Vero Snavw. 


A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By Rrra, Author of “Sheba,” “The 
Mystery of a Turkish Bath,” &. Eleventh thousand. 


HAND OF VENGEANCE. By G. F, UnpveEruityt, Author of 
“In at the Death,” ‘‘ A Nasty Cropper.” 


AGATHA’S QUEST. By Roserr -SHERARD, Author of 


“Rogues.” Fifteenth thousand. 


THE TYPE-WRIITEN LETTER. By R. H. SHERARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Agatha’s Quest,” “ Rogues,” &., &e. 


UNDER THE GUM-TREES, and other Stories. Solely by 
Australian Authors, with two stories by Mrs, Campbell Praed, Edited by Mrs. Patchett 
artin. 


A NEW LIGHT THROWN ACROSS THE “KEEP.IT- 
QUITE-DARKEST-AFRICA.”? By F.C. Burnanp. A Humorous and Satirical 
Burlesque of Mr. H, M. Stanley’s ‘“‘ Darkest Africa.” Sixth edition. 388th thousand. 


FLIGHT. By J. J. Brrrvoy. y ! ‘ 
A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. C. Puimirs, Author of 


st As in a Looking-Glass,” ‘‘ The Dean and his Daughter,” ‘‘ Social Vicissitudes,” &¢., &e, 
In limp cloth. 


THE WITNESS BOX. By Conus Karsuanp and Veva Karsuanp. 


Seventh thousand. 
THE ROMANCE OF A LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


By Lapy DuNBoynE, 


FOR THE DEFENCE, By B. L, Fanrszoy, Author of “The 
Blood White Rose.” Fifteenth thousand. 


PRIZE NOVEL—£30, £15, or £5 offered for best solution of mystery. 


° 


THE ONLY WITNESS: WHAT DID SHE SEE? By 


H. J. GoopMAN, Author of ‘“‘ Hobson’s Hoard.” For particulars of competition see first 
page of book. 


DAZZLED. By Hovauron TownLuy. Daily Telegraph says: ‘Has 


strong dramatic situations.” 


MORE SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. C. Pures, Author 
of ‘“Asina Looking-Glass,” ‘A Lucky Young Woman,” &e., &e. 


IN LIFE—-IN DEATH. By Arruur Gay. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 


By Epric Vrepenzera, Author of ‘‘ Her Secret.” 


18, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
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ATALANTA. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price 6d. 


LCi tor, IVMiares... To ose INne Bit ee 


Among the contributors for 1890-91 are—Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy ;” Frank Stockton, Author of 
“Rudder Grange ;” Mrs. Molesworth, L. B. Walford, Lady Lindsay, 
Mrs. Parr, Katharine Macquoid, C. J. Wills. Illustrations from 
Burne Jones, P. H. Newman, Thomas Macquoid, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A. 


NOW READY. 


ATALAN Aq 


WOLUDME IXxXrL. A GiET Book. 


+ 


This volume consists of 800 pages, beautifully printed on highly 
finished paper, with 400 illustrations by the first English and 
Foreign artists. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 8s. 


The Spectator says: “ Atalanta deserves a special word of weleome 
among the yearly volumes of magazines. It may fairly claim to 
equal, if not surpass all its English competitors; it may well 
challenge comparison with magazines from the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 


18, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
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Revolution in the 


Packoo Price of Tea 
Pack0o BARBER 


AND 


Packoo COMPANY 


“= are now enabled | 
to Offer to the 


Packoo Public a Good, 


Pure, Pungent 


Leaf Congo, 
at 1s. 2d., 
Packoo formerly 
memes 18; 40.. Per 1b, 
Unequalled 


Packoo and Superseding 


everything 


hitherto 
PAGKOO! once 


23 Ib. (sample) 
Free by Post 


Pack 
rACKOO 
4* lb., 68.; 
63 Ib., 8s. 7d. ; 


82 Ib., 11s. 2d. ; 
10 Ib., 18s. 2d. 


Packoo 


274, Regent Circus, Oxford St., W. 
A), Great Titchfield Street, W, 
102, Westbourne Grove, W. 


Brighton, Hastings, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Preston, & Birmingham. 


BUDGET 1890 REDUCTION. 


UNPARALLELED 


A Luxury UNKNOWN 
semen BARBER 


A LUXUrY goupany's 


ee that 
A Luxury Se eoiher cael 

FRENGH 

COFFEE 


as used in Paris, 
in its Highest 
Perfection, 
One Shilling per 
Pound, Aa 


A Luxury 
A Luxury 


aes is ‘the 
Choicest 
and most 


Carefully Selected 
A LUXUY ites sien 
Ranches Feo panipios 
and mixed with 
A A Luxury" finest Bruges 
wuiconye 
2 1b. sample 
(in tins) 
sent free per 
Parcels Post for 
2s. 6d., and 


5 Ibs. for 6s., 
to any post town 


A LUXUrY Unitet kingdom 
EE an 


Channel Islands. 


A Luxur 


King’ § Cross, N. 


ALSO 


67, 


Y 


vi 


Y 


Onfa sea 
Onfy BARBER 
—— COMPANY'S 


Rich Syru 
ONFA 
ae: oO NGO. 
Onfa ‘tbszicc 
Gueike 


1s. 4d., 


Onfa formerly 
One Shilling 
and Sixpence 
pee Pound. 
f “A Tea 
n ad abounding in 
amas Strength and 
0 sodlae nba ti Ib. for 14s. 10d. 
to ay pes town 
Onfa, United I Kingdom 
Ghanner Islands. 


High Qualities.’’ 
23 lb. Sample 
free per 
ees F BTCCIS Post for 
3s. 10d. 

43 lb. for 6s. 9d. 
65 lb. for 9s. 8d., 
83 lb. for 12s. 7d. 


No Charge for Carriage of Larger Parcels of Tea in England. 


FINE PURE CEYLON or ASSAM TEA. 1s. 10d,, Iu 2s, per pound, 
23 Pounds Sample free by post for 5s. Id. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY, AND THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES ARE? 


The Borough, London Bridge, 5.E. 
61, Bishopsgate Street, H.C. 


Brixton Road, 5.W. 


Cheques to be crossed ‘“‘ London and Westminster Bank.” 
_ Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for Id. from all Post Offices. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT ea, 


QETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


WALNUT OR MAHOGANY TEA SCREEN, with two folding flaps, and Art Sila 
Panels, 37s. 6d. 

SHAPED WALN UT SEAT, upholstered in Silk or Tapestry, 28s. 6d. 

WALNUT OR MAHOGANY OCCASIONAL TABLE, aos. 6d. 

OETZMANN & CO.’S ‘‘REGISTERED” BAMBOO STAND, fitted with Artie tio 
Kettle (3 piats) in brass and copper, on chains, and with patent wind-up brass Lamp aad 
Holder, complete, 218. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE, 


{ Found 
matchless for op 
hands and complexion 


Since using Pears’ 
I Soap [have discarded | 
all others. 


Fer preserving the Complexion, keeping the @ Skin soft free from 


xa 


redness and roughness, and the hands fe Gg" con ition, it is” 
He @ finest Soap’ in ‘thetorld 9) 


